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can find some basis 
for his theory of the manners and customs 
of his remote ancestor, how much more will 
he value such records as are now accessible 
from the buried cities of that home of the 
earliest emigrants in the plains of Chaldea. The 
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primitive man, the stu- 





rude flint and bone implements, the débris of 
caves and “kitchen middens” were but as it 
were scattered and fragmentary pages of the 


“book of man”; the buried treasures of Baby- 
lonia furnish huge tomes which teem with every 
detail of the daily life of the prehistoric citizens 
of the land of Nimrod. Noris this all: the very 
letters in which these annals are written are 
pictures, in which the primitive artist has 
handed down to posterity the counterfeit present- 
ment of men and manners in Babylonia cen- 
turies before the Christian era. 

The art of writing or “of recording events 
and sending messages” certainly was in its 
earliest stages pictorial, in the employment of 
pictures expressive of objects or ideas associated 
with the objects represented. In almost every 
Portion of the globe where, there has grown up 
4 civilisation, we find traces of this early mode 
of transmission of speech. In Egypt the em- 
Ployment of the hieroglyphics as purely pic- 
torial and not as phonetic characters must have 
been in vogue at a remote period, but how dis- 
tant that epoch was can only be in some degree 
imagined when, at the time of the fourth dynasty, 
which Dr. Brugsch places thirty-seven ceaturies 
before the Christian era, the writing had already 
become simplified down to some forty phonetic 
Signs. Still, however, the existence of numerous 
Pictorial characters employed as determinatives, 





N tracing, on the surface 
of this “ wide, wide world,” 
the early struggles of the 
human race, how scant 
and few are the materials 
which the anthropologist 
can find on which to build 
his theory of primitive 
life centuries before the 
Christian era. Rude frag- 
ments of flint and bone 
implements hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the 
chips of nature’s work- 
shop,—the refase of the 
banquet of a semi-carni- 
vorous savage,—or the 
shell heaps of the primi- 
tive fisherman, are the few 
records which man can 
obtain on which to found 


|7 primitive ancestor. If, in 
these rude mementoes of 


dent of the human race 


giving expression to thought or speech is found. 


lonia.” 
developed script back to their elementary and 





series of pictures of the objects which surrounded 


expression to his thoughts. 

In our consideration of the life of the primitive 
builders on the plains of Chaldea, we are greatly 
aided by the numerous vocabularies and lists of 
synonyms which have been drawn up by the 
scribes of the court of Nineveh, and which 
enable us to see the various ideas which were 
grouped round the ideographic and once pictorial 
characters. In our studies there is no better 
starting-point than the house or home which 
formed the dwelling of the primitive settler in 
the plains of Chaldea. Among the characters 
which are used ideographically to represent the 
house or home we have a series which farnish 
an interesting history of the origin and develop- 
ment of the dwelling-place. The first and 
earliest idea is that of “hole,” “ hollow,” or 
“‘ cave,” which carries us back to the mountain 
home where the primitive man was a troglodite 
or cave-dweller. This notice of the early home 
of the Akkadian mountaineer prior to his settle- 
ment in Babylonia being caves and holes in the 
rocks, finds an interesting confirmation in the 








oras ideographs, clearly indicated that at one 
time the ruder and more complicated mode of 
expression was employed. The discovery of the 
monumental records of the tribes of North 
Syria and Asia Minorcomprised in the Hittite con- 
federation shows that in the slopes of the Taurus 
and Armenian mountains there had been in- 
vented by the primitive inhabitants a mode of 
graphic communication of a pictorial character. 
The complicated mode of writing in use among 
the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire has had 
its basis in primitive picture-writing, and in 
some of the more archaic inscriptions the 
pictorial character is very apparent, but the 
exigiencies of cursive writing have obliterated 
all traces in most of the numerous characters of 
the language. In Mexico, and among the South 
and North American Indian tribes, this mode of 


The regular and beautifully cut or moulded 
characters of the cuneiform syllabary which 
serve to record the mighty deeds of Senna- 
cherib or Sardanapalus were not the first be- 
ginnings of the writing of the inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia. The researches which have been 
made into the origin of the cuneiform or wedge 
writing in use in Babylonia and Assyria show 
that, before the emigrants had started from 
their primitive home under the slopes of the 
mountain of the world in the north, they had 
already begun to give pictorial expression to 
their language, and in this primitive script we 
find the origin of the more regular and beautiful 
writing of the later empire, and from the un- 
couth combinations of dashes, wedges, and 
strokes, we are able to learn mauy details of the 
daily life of these “pilgrim fathers of Baby- 
By tracing the characters of the more 


pictorial forms, we are able to obtain a rude 


the artist who in primitive time gave graphic 





important discovery made by Mr. Lortet, near 
Tyre, of @ prehistoric settlement with the traces 
of a cave-dwelling population. In these people 
we may recognise the Horites or cave-dwellers 
of the Scriptures (Gen. xiv. 5, 6). After their 
migration from the “ mountain of the Hast’’ to 
the low alluvial plains of Shinar or Chaldea, the 
settlers found no such natural resting-place as 
the caves or hollows made by the giant hand of 
time; they were compelled to ‘constract the 
house. This change of circumstances gave rise 
to new ideographs as expressive of the home. 
The house was now represented by a rude 
picture of a “ wattle and dab” construction, or 
by a combination of two characters, the one 
meaning “ an object,” the other “to build,” the 
house became “ that which is built,” and the 
father was “ the builder,” or “ he who makes the 
resting-place.” But for a long time the house 
was only a construction of wood and reeds, 
covered with the clay from the river’s bank. 
This fact is illustrated by a bilingual legend 
in the British Museum, in which the “ brick 
house” is especially specified as the place of 
confinement, the prison. The tablet is a code 
of domestic laws in which the statutes of social 
life are recorded, and the section in question 
reads, “If a father to his son shall say, Thou 
art not myson in the house, (even) in the brick 
house they shall enclose him.” There is one 
very interestiog inscription in the Museum col- 
lection, which is a special hand-book of phrases 
relating to domestic life, written in the two 
languages of Babylonia, Semitic and Non- 
Semitic, and as it relates specially to the foun- 
dation of-a private domain, we will see what in- 
formation we can gather from it regarding the 
house and home life in the land. 


‘The foundation he has obtained. In this year, in the 
sixth month, he has founded it.” 


‘The ideographic sign here used for foundation 
represents the idea of strong land, firm ground, 
in distinction from the locse marsh land. 

The rest of the domain is then laid out :— 


‘“ The trenches for the walls of his abode he has made. 
The circuit he has enclosed. 
In the field water from buckets he has poured out. 
The field with the hoe he has broken up. 
The water trenches he has arranged, the sakad he has 
balanced. 
The waters have been poured out. 


II. 

In the month Chislen the making onthe 30th day with 
rejoicing. 

The door and the lintel they are established. 

As for the house, the woodwork of the house and the 
wails of the house, 

The strong woodwork he has made firm, * 

In the resting-place from the field, which in this house 
he has establis' 

In the interior s separate portion of the house he has 
deducted.t 

The construction which he has appointed. 

Over it he watches. 

For himself the portion he has made.” 


This short fragment, which has been pre- 








. Literally, carpentered, + Made small. 
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served to us from the dust-heaps of Babylonia, 
gives us an interesting insight into the social life 
of the country. Here we see briefly written 
down the chronicles of a squatter, or one who 
takes possession of the land by cultivation. 
Having settled upon the land, he marks his 
foundation or site out, and having once fixed the 
foundation or boundary-stone, his right was 
established, and no one could remove it; for the 
curse of removing & neighbour’s land-mark was 
great indeed, all the gods and goddesses com- 
bining to destroy, both here and hereafter, the 
man who thus violated the property of another. 
‘Phe house seems chiefly to have been of wood. 
The door was, however, an important feature. 
In the Akkadian portion of this text the door is 
led the “wood of the entrance,” while the 

1 is the “ head wood ;” sometimes it is called 

the “tie or joining piece.” The door was 
fastened by a “ bar or rope,” and the threshold 
bears the sppropriate name of “the wood of 
the croséing ;’’ so that crossing the threshold was 
& commen éxpréssion with the ancient Baby- 
lonians. The windows are not mentioned, 
t as “openings,” or “holes”; nor does 
earth appear to have been known. The 

fire and the fire-stick uted to kindle it was an 
— pager von the household furniture, and 
it special id hic pictures. 

The enclosure here referred ‘pet Ase been 
the men’s quarter, as distinct from the-harem, 
or women’s portion. In the construction of the 
house the beams or timber framing were im- 
items. They are called or represented 

this mode of writing by a compound ideograph, 
denoting “ princes, or strong ones of the house,” 
that is, those who support the house. The 
ribs of the body were called in the inscriptions 
the beams of the body, while the back-bone, 
from the arrangement of the vertebra, is called 
the brickwork of the body. In a small but 
roughly-drawn plan of a house, the small en- 
closure of the men was indicated as about one- 
third of the house. Attached to the house, 
which, as the inscription tells us, was “the 
place of rest from the agricultural work of the 
field,” was the garden or enclosure; and the 
ideograph which is used to represent an estate 
consists of a rude plan of a house and the garden 
attached. The estate was most distinctly 
marked out, as we have seen in the article on 
Land Laws of Babylonia,”* and great care 
was taken not to violate adjacent property. 
This short inscription has many references to 
the irrigation. Here we see that after the land 
was broken up by the hoe or “the cutter,” the 
trenches for irrigating the field, which, as its 
mame shows, “the land near the water,” was 
always adjacent to a river or canal, were cut 
ready for water which was raised from the river 
then, ay now, by the sakab. This useful 
machine consists of a long pole balanced on a 
framework, one end of which has a bucket 
sppended, and the other a counterbalancing 
weight made of stone or clay. It is curious to 
note that the name given to this instruthent by 
the Babylonians is composed of the ideographic 
signs representing water, and to raise, and river, 
ae., “that which raises the water from the 
river.” On one of the sculptured slabs from 
Nineveh, now in the Koyunjik Gallery in the 
British Museu, there is a representation of one 
of these ancient sakabi, No mention of tables is 
found in the inscriptions, although they seem to 
have been used by the members of the court ; but 
the poorer people, like the modern Arabs, used 
the ground for a table. The seat was repre- 
sented by the ideographbs for “rest,” and to be 
placed ; also “ wood,” so that some kind of stool or 
chair was in use with the people. The bed was 
the “‘ resting-place,” and was made of wood, as it 
always has the sign determinative of wooden 
objects before it, and is called “ the wood of re- 
clining.” An ancient name of Nineveh was 
“the bed or couch of the gcd,” while in the great 
temple at Babylon was a bed or couch of gold 
and cedar wood made by Assurbanipal. The 
cups in use had a somewhat strange representa- 
tion, namely, the ideograph “ hollowand double” 
or the object of two hollows; this applies to the 
interior and the small cavity atthe base. Corn, 
wine, oil, honey, milk, and butter were used, but 
the word for bread has not been found, although 
some kind of cake was eaten, as we see it often 
represented on the monuments. The cake was 
hearth-baked, and resembled the bannock of our 
day. The analysis of the cuneiform characters 
gives some few facts of interest as to the nomen- 
clature of the family. The father was the honse- 





* Bee Builder, vol, xxxvi, (1878), p. 851, 


builder, ‘‘ the home-maker; ” he ie also called the 
“revered one.” Among this primitive people 
the mother was held in most high reverence, she 
bearing the “name of the house goddess,” the 
propagator or enlarger of the family. In that 
curious code of petal laws referred to above the 
mother is specially protected, the clause relating 
to her being :— 
* Tf a son to his mother shall say, 

‘ Thou art not my mother,’ 

His hair is cut off, from the town they exclude him, 

From the land and water they exclude him, 

In the prison they enclose him.” 
Such was the reverence for the mother among 
these people. In the other members’ of the 
family, we see the sons, “the little rialex,” 
and the daughters “the little females.” The 
brother bears the curious title of ‘‘ the duplicate 
man.” 

The ancient traditions of the shipbuilding 
Phoenicians carried them back to the land of 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, and we may be 
sure that among a people who lived im so many- 
rivered a land as Chaldea, some knowledge of 
boat-building was developed at an early period. 
A small inscription in the British Museum pre- 
serves to us a list of technical terms connected 
with ship and boat building in vogue with the 
Babylonians. Firstly, we have “ the ground or 
place of the ship,” which means the place of 
the rest or dock. Then isid, the foundation or 
keel; the horn or prow; the planks called “the 
lines.” The stern is called “ the tip of the tail.” 
The anchor or grapple is next “the holder of 
the ship,” while the cable “ is called the line or 
cord of the ship.” On deck was the “ house of 
the ship.” Like the Chinese, the Babylonians 
called the prow “ the eyes of the ship,” though 
we hardly expect they went so far as to paint 
eyes on the prow, or to cover them up so that 
their ships might not see the enemy coming. 
The lexicographical tablets in the Assyrian col- 
lection of the British Museum furnish many 
interesting examples from the vocabularies of 
the various trades in Babylon, which tend 
to illustrate the life and manners of these 
“ primitive builders.” 








SPRING GARDENS. 

“Ar Charing Cross,’ says Larwood, in his 
Story of the London Parks, for the facts of which 
he is largely indebted to the essay in Charles 
Knight’s London, “there is a narrow lane 
leading into St. James’s Park; it was formed 
in the reign of King William III., and bears 
the pleasant and suggestive name of Spring 
Gardens. This appellation is derived from a 
garden which once covered the spot forming part 
of the grounds attached to the palace of White- 
hall, and so called from a spring or fountain, 
which is spoken of there as early as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Hentzner, a German doctor, 
who visited England towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, potices this fountainin in the 
Latin journal of his travels. 

It was placed near a sun-dial, and was s0 
contrived that when strangers stood looking 
at the dial, the gardener at some distance 
turned a wheel, and then the water would 
spring forth and plentifally sprinkle them. 
Such fountains or springs were common in 
gardens of the olden time, and may still be 
occasionally met with; but the contrivance is 
now bronght to greater perfection, and is 
asually set in motion by the unwary visitor 
treading on concealed machinery. The water 
for this and other fountains in the Spring 
Gardens was derived from St. James’s Fields, 
whence it was conveyed in pipes of lead. 

Perhaps the spring which feeds the pump 
opposite St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, may be 
the same which, above three centuries ago, sup- 
plied the spring-fountain for the amusement of 
Queen Elizabeth and those old bygone genera. 
tions of cockneys. Further, we can find 
nothing concerning these gardens in that reign, 
except that one George Johnson was keeper of 
them. To this man, on November 29th, 1601, a 
payment was made for a scaffold which he had 
erected against the park wall, in the Tilt-yard, 
for the ‘ Countie Egmont’ to see the tilters.” 

From an old account it appears that labourers 
were paid for sundry repairs and works done in 
the Spring Gardens in 1614. There was also an 
archery-butt, which had been built with eighteen 
loads of turf from Tothill-fields. Probably 





this butt was made for Henry Prince of Wales, 


James’s eldest son, to practise shooting, he being 
fond of military amusements. 

King James I. kept a menagerie in St. James's 
Park, and some of the animals appear to haye 
been located in the Spring Gardens. He also had 
@ bowling-green in the gardens, bowling being 
then a favourite amusement of the gentry, 

The company which frequented the Spring 
Gardens, although gentlemen, were mostly 
wild, ruffling set, and on this account King 
Charles I. ordered the place to be closed. 

It was again opened in the time of the Ciyj} 
Wars, but Cromwell published an edict, in 1647, 
“that no person be admitted to come into or 
walk in the Spring Gardens on the Lord’s 
or on any of the public fast days; or that any 
wine, beer, ale, cakes [a traly Shaksperian 
collocation], or other things, be sold, either upon 
the Lord’s Day or upon public fast days.” 

In 1654 my Lord Protector thought proper to 
shut up the wicked place altogether. 

This order was not put long into force, for 
in 1658 the gardens were again opened. 

After the Restoration, buildings began gradu- 
ally to be erected in the neighbourhood. Ag 
early as 1661 the inhabitants of Charing-crogs 
petitioned the king that no further houses might 
be erected there, beyond that of Sir Charles 
Cottrell, Master of Ceremonies to his Majesty, 
who, they said, had taken so extensive a plot ot 
ground “that no more could be spared withonf 
inconvenience.” No regard was paid to the 
request of the citizens; for, the year after, 
Thomas Elliott, esq., a Groom of the Bed. 
chamber, obtained a piece of ground to build 9 
house on. 

Vauzhall, on the other side of the river, wag 
then known by the name of “ New Spring 
Gardens.” The Old Spring Gardens were closed 
in 1662, partly on account of a duel between 
Capt. T. Howard, of the Guards, and Jermyn, 
the nephew of the Earl of St. Alban’s. Jermyn 
was seriously wounded, ard his second, Giles 
Rawlings, killed by Colonel Dillon, Howard’s 
second; for in those days the seconds used to 
fight as well as the principals. No mention is 
made by contemporary duthors after this, and 
the maps alone give us some knowledge of this 
spot. In Ogilby & Morgan’s large plan of 
London, published in 1683, there ia still some 
part of the gardens left, at the back of Wal- 
lingford House, now the Admiralty. 

But even as Jate as the reign of George I. 
the Spring Gardens are laid down in the maps 
as an enclosure limited by rows of houses in 
Warwick-lane and Charing-cross, and contained 
a house, with a large flower-garden in front, 
situated in the midst of an orchard or a grove 
of trees. It is this plantation, perhaps, which 
was denominated the “ Wilderness” so late as 
1772, in which year Frederick Augustus, Earl of 
Berkeley, obtained leave to build messuages 
and gardens in a place called the “ Wilderness,” 
on the north-west side of the passage from 
Spring-gardens to St. James’s Park. 
grant, no doubt, occasioned the disappearance 
of the last vestige of the once famous place of 
amusement. 

The cows which still form a picturesque 
feature in the view of the park from Spring 
Gardens appear to be an ancient institution: 
they are mentioned at least nearly 200 years 
ago, and were probably in existence much 
earlier. Warburton (1698-1779) writes,—“1 
would recommend to our good friend Mason & 
voyage now and then with me round the park. 
What can afford nobler hints for pastoral than 
the cows and the milkwomen at your entrance 
from Spring Gardens ?” : 

Lord Berkeley built a house for himself upon 
a portion of the site, granted to him in 1772, 
facing towards the park, and this house remained 
the property of his descendants until it was pur- 
chased by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
who pulled down the house, and erected their 
present offices upon the site. 

The Metropolitan Board was incorporated by 
the Metropolis Local Management Act, 18 & 19, 
Vict., cap. CXX., which came into operation 0B 
the Ist of January, 1856. The first meeting’ 
of the Board were held in the Council Chamber 
of Guildhall; London, but the accom tion 
being found inadequate, the premises No. 1, 
Greek-street, at the south-east corner of Soho- 
square, were taken by the Board. ae 
premises being considered unsuitable on accouD 
of their restricted area and other reasons, it was 
resolved to build new offices in a more 
position, and after considerable opposition fm 
some of themembersof the Board, whodeno 





the proposal as extravagant and unnecessary, & 
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Committee was appointed to carry this resolu- 
tion into effect. 
After a long consideration, the Board decided 
in 1858 to acquire Berkeley House, Spring- 
ens, occupying an area of about 15,977 ft., 
for the purpose of erecting the Board’s new 
offices. The house and grounds were then held 
by the executors of the late Marl Fitzhardinge 
on a lease from the Crown for a term expirivg 
in 1871 at a rental of 5001. a year. The 
Treasury agreed to accept a surrender of the old 
jease and to grant a building lease of the site at 
a rental of 5001. up to the 10th of October, 1871, 
and of 3501. for the remainder of the term, the 
Board covenanting to expend a sum of not less 
than 15,0007. in rebuilding. It was agreed at 
the same time that the entrance into St. James’s 
Park, which was formerly very narrow, should 
pe widened by setting back the railings on the 
east side of Berkeley House, by which means a 
very important improvement was effected. 
The Board’s offices were designed and carried 
out under the direction of Mr. Frederick Mar- 
rable, the first Superintending Architect of 
Metropolitan Buildings appointed by the Board 
under the Metropolitan Building Act of 1855. 
The original estimate was 18,5001., and the 
actual cost of the building, which was completed 
in 1860, was 17,7061. 8s.7d. The cost of the 
fittings was 1,522U. 3s. 7d. including all the desks, 
presses, and much of the oak furniture and 
mahogany in writing-tables, book-cases, &c., 
together with the adaptation and repair of all 
the old fittings and furniture removed from 
Greek-street, making the total cost of the bnild- 
ing, with the fittings, 19,2281. 7s. 2d. The 
builder was the late Mr. Geo. Myers. 

In 1866 the duties cast upon the Board by 
various Acts of Parliament had led to a large 
increase in the permanent staff, and necessitated 
the provision of farther accommodation for the 
persons employed. This was effected by the 
erection of new offices in the rear, at a cost of about 
7,1301. These works were carried out from the 
designs of Mr. G. Vulliamy, who had succeeded 
Mr. Marrable in 1861 in the post of Superin- 
tending Architect and Architect to the Board. 
The additions cannot be seen from the outside, 
except from the end of Oarlton-terrace, and are 
of a plain unpretentious character, without any 
architectural features. 

The constant increase in the business of the 
Board led to the purchase in 1876, from Mr. 
Decimus Barton, at a cost of about 2,4001., of the 
lease of Nos. 10 and 12, Spring-gardens, adjoin- 
ing the Board’s premises on the north side. The 
Board at that time obtained possession of the 
whole of these premises, with the exception of 
the ground-floor, which was reserved for Messrs. 
Burton & Son, they paying the Board a rental 
of 5001., and on the dissolution of that firm in 
1880, the Board entered into the occupation of 
the entire house. 

In 1878 an additional story was added to the 
Board’s offices, from the designs of Mr. Vulliamy. 
This addition, which was intended to accommo- 
date, the clerks in the Solicitor’s department, 
was carried out at a cost of about 5,650/., which 
cost was materially incurred by the difficulty of 
access to the building, the only approach being 
® narrow mews in the rear, out of Cockspur. 
street. On the completion of this addition an 
attic story was constructed over the north wing, 
next Spring-gardens, to provide additional rooms 
for the Engineer’s staff,'at a cost of 1,2001, This 
last addition cannot be said to improve the archi- 
tectural effect of the building. 

The total cost of the Board’s offices to the 
present time appears to be upwards of 34,000. 
(exclusive of furniture and ttings), which is 
equivalen’ to a rental of about 2,500/. a year, an 
®mount which cannot be consigered extravagant, 
Considering the extent of the metropolis, and 
— arree of business transacted by the 

dard. 











Trade Onions.—We gather from an appendix 
to the reports of the Chief istrar of Friendly 
Societies for the year 1879 that on the 31st of 
December, 1879, there were in England 174 
Fegistered trade unions, of which 130 made 
returns according to law, showing that these 
130 unions had on that day fands amounting in 
all to 272,4181., an ag annual income of 
257,4391., and @ grand total of 222,853 members. 
The Seotch trade unions had on the same date 


funds amounting to 16,4081., an annual income} ™ 
of 20,0651, and 12,596 members. ‘The total 
figures for Ireland were:— Funds, 2,229/. ; 


DWELLING-HOUSES: VENTILATION, 
LIGHTING, AND WARMING,* 
THE PARKES MUSEUM OF HYGIENE. 


In my last lecture, the first of this series on 
“ Dwelling-honses,” + I considered the subjects 
of situation and construction, andI endeavoured 
in a very popular manner to indicate what should 
guide you, both in the choice of a site for a house, 
and in the materials and workmanship of which 
it shonld be constructed. To-day I shall have 
to lead you into quite another subject of obser- 
vation, in which much greater difference of 


say that the subjects ‘of “ Ventilating, Lighting, 
and Warming” are not yet enrolled among the 
exact sciences. Nevertheless, they are daily 
becoming more interesting, ay experimental 
philosophy pursues its investigations and reasons 
upon the facts it records, 

In the collection of facts, and in the establigh- 
ment of principles, few have been more pains- 
taking than the late Dr. Parkes; and the 
valuable book, edited by Dr. de Chaumont, 
entitled ‘“ Parkes’s Practical “Hygiene,” is one 
of the very best reference works on the arts 
and sciences involved in the preservation of 
health and the fall enjoyment of life resulting 
therefrom. In the second chapter, Dr. Parkes 
describes the various impurities in the air we 
breathe, — matters suspended in the air and 
gaseous matters,—also the natare of the im- 
purities in certain special cases, such as air 
vitiated by combustion, air vitiated by respira- 
tion by healthy and by sick persons, air vitiated 
by effluvia from sewage matter, and air of 
sewers and cesspools, air vitiated by certain 
trades, and by churchyards and vaults. 

In the third chapter, Dr. Parkes considers the 
question of ventilation: the quantity of fresh 
air required to be admitted to remove the re- 
spiratory impurities caused by healthy persons 
and by the sick, and the product of combustion 
generated by lights; the mode in which the 
necessary quantity of fresh air can be supplied; 
the means by which air is set in motion; the 
relative value of natural and artificial ventilation, 
&c.; and any one desiring to be acquainted 
with the scientific reasoning on the subject can- 
not do better than consult this very remarkable 
work, which will be found in the library of this 
Museum, along with most of the recognised text- 
books on sanitation generally. It is only neces- 
sary to explain on the present occasion one or 
two leading principles, and to devote the chief 
of our time to illustrations of the application of 
these principles in the various appliances to be 
seen in this Museum and elsewhere. 

It is usnal to measure the impurity in the 
atmosphere by the proportion of carbonic acid 
it contains, not because this is the only or even 
the chief cause of its unhealthiness, but because 
the presence of carbonic acid is indicative of the 
proportional existence of other impurities, viz., 
foul organic matter and moisture, and also 
because the amount of carbonic acid can be 
accurately measured, and therefore may he 
usefully taken ag an index of impurity generally. 
The average amount of carbonic acid in the air 
outside of the house is four parts in 10,000; 
when it reaches six parts in 10,000 inside, the 
room begins to be stuffy. Dr. de Chaumont has 
shown that about 3,000 cubic feet of fresh air 
per hour are necessary to preserve the air quite 
fresh ; practically, however, no more than 750 
cubic feet per hour is attainable in this country 
withont producing draughts. As Dr. Corfield 
observes, ‘‘The air in our houses is rendered 
impure in various ways, but chiefly by our 
respiration, and by the products of combustion 
that are allowed to escape into it from lights 
and fires. Thus, the gir that we ewpire contains 
a certain quantity of foul or putrescent organic 
matter. It is charged with moisture, and con- 
tains about 5 per cent. less oxygen, and nearly 
5 per cent. more carbonic acid, than the air we 
inspire.” Add to this that every foot of gas 
consumed ig equal to the addition of one per- 
son’s expiration, and the need of changing the 
air ig quite obvious. Thig change of air can 

be effected by the admission of fresh air, 

the concurrent abstraction of foul air. It is not 
enough to provide for the extraction of air with- 
out providing for its incoming, because the 
effort of natural forces, seeking equilibrium, will 
cause the air tobe drawn every crevice 
in doors and windows, and even through solid 
By Mr: Edward C. Robins, F.8.4. The second ote 








“nnual income, 2,9301.; members, 2,440. 
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: lectures at the P. members 
Pailding Societies, delivered on Jen, bth, 1801, i 
+ See Builder, vol. xxxix., p. 733, 





opinion exists. Indeed, it ig not too much to}. 


walls and floor, creating ourrents of air en route 
to the motive power, the purtial vacuum which 
the fire in the grate produces, Neither is it 
sufficient to provide for the admission of air, it 
there is no means of outlet, and if the chimuey- 
flue is closed, it will not enter of itself at all, 
but will require to be forced into the room, by 
which process the occupants of the apartment 
will feel no more delightful sensations than is to 
be experienced by a descent, sub-aqua, in the 
diving-bell at the Polytechuie. 

In ordinary houses, the chimney is a sufficient 
ventilator when associated with a means of feed- 
ng the chimney with a supply of air to prevent 
it feeding itself by drawing from every crevice 
as before mentioned. To feed the fire directly, 
however, would probably prevent the draughts ; 
but it would decrease the warmth, and leave the 
room unrefreshed by the change of fresh for 
expired air. Coaageenty) it ig obviously de- 
sirable to introduce the air in such a way that 
it may do all the good it can before it reaches 
the fire and is swallowed up by the chimney 
current. Now it is admitted that the ordinary 
current up the flue of a a fire-place 
is at the rate of from 8 to 6 cubic feet per 
second, or 800 cubic feet per minute, or 18,000 
cubic feet per hour. Consequently, allowing 1,000 
cubic feet of air per hour is necessary to be 
extracted for each occupant of any chamber, 
obviously one sitting-room fire-place is a suffi. 
cient extractor for eighteen persons. If 3,000 
cubic feet is insisted on, as recommended by Dr. 
de Chaumont, then six persons are efficiently 
provided fcr by this means, which is all-sufficient 
for all practical purposes in dwelling-houses, 
except on party-nights, when a still larger 
volume of expired air will be required to be ex- 
tracted to make way for the equivalent of fresh 
air which it is necessary to introduce to keep 
up the interchange, and to maintain the purity 
of the air generally. Proceeding on this assump. 
tion, Mr. Tobin has the credit of reviving an old 
principle laid down by Mr. Whitehurst, F.B.S., 
and published in 1794, and of putting it into 
practical use most successfully at the O phthalmio 
Ward of St. George’s Hospital; which is a room 
about 20 ft. square and 14 ft. high, so far as my 
recollection serves me, for 1 went to see it, and 
was satisfied with the result obtained. Mr. 
Tobin closed all extract ventilators except the 
open fire-place, which it is necessary to keep 
going winter and summer, and day and night, 
to maintain the velocity of the upward current 
in the chimney, which was thus retained as the 
only extractor. He next provided some eight 
or ten semicircular zinc shafts about 5 in. or 6 in. 
diameter, and 4 ft. or 5 ft. high, and fixed them 
at the four corners of the room and equidistantly 
between them. These shafts are connected at 
the feet with horizontal channels leading to the 
outer air; one set of shafts being in communica- 
tion with channels leading to the outer-wall 
gratings fixed on one side of the building, and 
one set of the shafts communicating in a similar 
manner to gratings on the opposite side of the 
building. This was an afterthought; when all 
the shafts communicated with the outer wall on 
one side of the building only, the room was 
either supplied with too little or too much air, 
as the direction of the wiad might happen to be 
towarda or away from the said inlet gratings. 
In this way the fresh air was introduced and 
extracted, and no draught was felt by the 
patients, much less by myself and other profes- 
sional visitors, who congregated round the fire 
expecting such a result. In fact, the prophecy 
of Mr. Whitehurst, delivered 100 years before, 
waa fulfilled, viz. :—‘Given, an air-duct about 
8 ft. or 4 ft. long and 5 in. or 6 in. in diameter, 
fixed in either corner of the room most remote 
from the fire, and communicating with the ex- 
ternal air. The incoming air will ascend ina 
perpendicular direction to the ceiling, and being 
gradually diffused will soon acquire the tempera- 
ture of the room, no person will be sensible of it, 
and the flame of a candle will not be in the least 
disturbed by it.” 

In connexion with this system of introducing 
fresh air into a room, you will be interested in 
examining the various models which this 
Museum supplies. Practical difficulties bristle 
up and stand in the way of the successfal 
application of the most ect theories, and 
it is quite vain to think that any one system, 
however succegsfal in however so many in- 
stances, will es reglise the re ee 
Experience proves contrary, an 
it is that I cannet gtep here and pretend to 
have said all that ig needfal ae seg, homens T 
have witnessed to one success, proved its 
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value elsewhere for myself on various occasions 
in my own practice, In the first place, the 
entrance of air through these shafts has to be 
- This may be done by a hinged lid 
n the top, with side cheeks opening towards 
the wall, or by a diaphragm plate hung on 
centres in the middle of the length of the shaft, 
and turned with a brass handle at pleasure. In 
the next place, dust and smoke blacks find their 
way into the room along with the so-called fresh 
air. At first perforated zinc was put in, and 
failed. Then cotton-wool was lightly put over, 
which upset the whole principle by checking 
the current which was needed to carry the 
air to the top of the room, that it might fall 
like the spray of a fountain by its own gravity, 
only weakened as its temperature was raised by 
contact with the upper strata of the air of the 
room. 

The Sanitary Engineering and Ventilating 
Company have here made a distinct improve- 
ment by making use of the horizontal part of 
the outlet-pipe or elbow which passes through 
the wall as a trap to catch the blacks, by 
directing the incoming air tbrough iron plates 
set at an angle, to cause the air to be thrown 
on the surface of the water, which is held ina 
tray over which the air must pass. But this 
freezes in winter, and at Christmas parties, 
when most air is required, the chances are it is 
frozen. ‘Lhis has led to another plan being sub- 
stituted,—namely, a canvas-bag of the shape of 
a dame-school fool’s cap, is fixed inside, and the 
air passes freely enough through the extended 
meshes, and comes in pure, and in sufficient 
force. The lower in the shaft the bag is fixed, 
the better.* ; 

The double-hung rising sashes, which I prefer 
to any other sort of sashes, give a similar kind 
of access for air by simply raising the lower 
sashes 2 in. and fixing a piece of wood to fill up 
the space below ; between the upper part of the 
lower sash so raised, and the lower part of the 
upper sash which is closed, there will be 2 space 
through which the air will pass in an upward 
direction. Or the same end may be attained by 
cutting slots in the meeting rails of the sashes 
and fixing hit-and-miss brass ventilators over 
the slots, and so admitting or excluding the air 
atpleasure. Tonks, of Birmingham, has presented 
to the Museum Currall's patent for admitting 
air vertically through the pierced bottom rail of 
window-sashes covered by metal plates directing 
the current. By no other means is the introduc- 
tion of cold air directly from without admitted 
with au upward current at alow level except 
through Pierce’s pyro-pneumatic, Boyd’s last 
new Hygiastic, and H. 8. Snell’s Thermhydric 
Stove. These and others like them stand free 
of the wall, and the air is brought from without 
and passed through vertical shafts within the 
stove case into the room. 

There are a variety of other stoves which, in 
summer, are to be used as cold air admission 
inlets ; so aleo there are a great many wall ven- 
tilators ; but none of them deliver the air into 
the room with a vertical current. At best, it is 
with a cant upwards at an angle of 45° towards 
the ceiling, like the Sherringham wall ventilator. 

Stevens's drawer ventilator, of which an ex- 
ample may be seen in the Museum, is an attempt 
to achieve a vertical current from a side opening, 
but it is not sightly. 

Crossly’s improved louvre ventilators, both 
for the admission and extraction of air, are good 
of their kind, and may be seen here. 

Boyd, Batty, Edwards, and a host of stove- 
makers, arrange for the admission of fresh air 
through the stove fronts, and very valuable is 
this means of inlet, because it can be regulated 
to @ nicety by the handle furnished to open and 
close the louvres which, in the case of Boyd’s 
school-board stoves, are provided. 

In winter time, however, the value of the 
introduction of fresh air through the stove is 
most obvious, because, by taking off the extreme 
coldness of the outer air, by causing it to pass 
over warmed surfaces on its way to replace the 
air exhausted by the attraction of the fire-flue, 

ess amount of fuel is required to heat the air of 
he room than if it came in at the same tempera- 
ture asthe outer air. It is therefore a matter 
of economy that influences the rejection of any 





* In my on “Sanitary Science,” read at the Royal 
Institate of British Architects, I have referred to ems 
Verity’s admirable mode for pumping in air to a room by 
water-power, fed by the house-cistera turning a horizontal 

iN now the a a a sg steal “pote 
oppo: of sho am in action 
nd drawing attention to a means of Tisinfecting the air, 


; making it pass through a sponge saturated with dis- 


g fluid, 





plan that introduces crude cold air, even though 
it is done without draught on Mr. Whitehurst’s 
principle. 

The difference between the temperature of 
the air in the entrance-hall and staircase of a 
house has led to the introduction of door 
ventilators for the admission of the cooler air of 
the hall through brass hit-and-miss ventilators 
set in the top rail of the door; but this was 
found to bring the draught straight down upon 
the occupants between the door and the fire, 
and consequently Currall’s patent door venti- 
lators were invented to establish an upward 
current in the manner shown in the model 
exhibited. This principle has received a further 
development by the architrave ventilator, an 
apparatus designed by Mr. Judge, our curator, 
which I also exhibit. In ordinary dwelling- 
houses, hot-water heating is rarely introduced ; 
but if it were, then a most convenient mode of 
introducing air is available by passing it 
through a chamber surrounded by a coil of hot- 
water pipes. 

We have now considered the various means of 
admitting fresh air, and you will have observed 
my preference for the preservation of a vertical 
current. And even where that cannot be 
obtained, I think that it should never be intro- 
duced directly, but always through a flue built 
in the wall at a lower level than the opening 
iato the room, so as to break the force of the 
wind, but, at the same time, to encourage a 
vertical current. 

Let us now consider Extract Ventilators. At 
present we have remarked only upon the 
chimney flue. But there are occasions when it 
is desirable to supplement this flue, and some- 
times there is no fireplace at all, and conse- 
quently no chimney by which to ventilate. But 
supposing that a fireplace does exist, it is 
common to supplement it by other appliances; 
of these, Dr. Arnott’s chimney-valve, and its 
varieties, are the earliest and most generally 
accepted. They are usually fixed, as you know, 
near the ceiling, and form a communication 
between the upper air of a room and the heated 
chimney-flae in winter, when there is a fire; 
and where there is no down-draught they 
answer very well, provided proper inlets for air, 
equal in area to the outlets, are included in the 
arrangements. In summer it is also available 
as a ventilator, but down-draught is common in 
flues where there are no fresh-air inlets, or that 
have no fire to provoke a partial vacuum and 
consequent upward current therein, the air 
descending the sooty flue and penetrating the 
chinks around the talc flaps (intended to close 
tightly, but rarely doing so); a disagreeable 
smell is often introduced by its means. For 
this and other reasons I am not much in favour 
of ventilating in this way by the chimney-fiue. 
I prefer that a separate flue should be con- 
structed for this purpose, which going up with 
or between the heated smoke-flues is sufficiently 
warmed to rarefy the air and increase the 
upward current. This special air-flue should 
be carefully pargetted or lined with plaster, 
and should not open at the top of the 
chimney-stack on the same level as the 
smoke.flues, but should open through metal 
or slate louvres on opposite sides of the 
stack, about 3 ft. below the top. But if it be 
objected to, as it often is, by those who cannot 
abide spending money in any form of ventilation, 
contenting themselves with Mr. Hinckes Bird’s 
so-called costless ventilation (which, of course, 
is infinitely better than none, and oftentimes is 
found more effective than much, that is made to 
come very expensive),—I say if it is objected 
that this would be equal to doubling the size 
of the chimney breasts and backs, then do not do 
it, but adopt the simple, but most efficient, plan 
suggested by Mr. Boyd thirty years ago, and 
which I myself have carried out in large and in 
small buildings, but which is particularly suit- 
able for dwelling-houses. Instead of making the 
withe or division between the fiues of solid 
half brickwork 4} in., make it a hollow flue 
by the introduction of cast-iron fiue plates the 
thickness of a slate, leaving a clear 4 in. for a 
ventilating-flue warmed on either side by the 
smoke-flues between which it is situated, and 
occupying no more space than the ordinary flue 
withe. I have used these flue-plates to form 
extract ventilating-flues for the last twenty 
years with uniform success. Ordinarily, it will 
be found that there is a sufficient upward 
draught in extract-flues such as these, which I 
have now described, to form proper exhaust- 
shafts, provided always inlets for fresh air of 





the same area also exist. But if from any 





cause there is @ failure in the upward current, 
and a down-draught is the result, then there 
are many simple mechanical means for over. 
coming the evil. In the first place, there are g 
variety of cowls which are so constructed that, 
the action of wind passing by them shall over. 
come the stagnation of the air in the flue, and 
give it a tendency to follow in the direction in, 
which the wind is inclined by the form of the 
obstruction which the cowl presents to its pro- 
gress. Such cowls are made by Kite, Howarth, 
Ventz, Boyle, Buchan, Banner, and a host of 
smoke - doctors, house - drain ventilators, and 
sanitary reformers generally. Some of these 
are exhibited in this Museum. 

But expired-air ventilating or exhaust shafts 
carried up with the smoke-flues, and therefore 
opening to the air on the sides of the chimney. 
stacks through louvres 3 ft. below the top of the 
stacks, cannot have cowls to help the upward 
draught. In these cases, the motive power may 
be applied at the foot of the shaft, by the appli- 
cation of a small Bunsen burner gas-jet just 
within the grating through which the vitiated 
air makes its escape into the upcast flue. Such 
ventilators so furnished are made by Mr. Boyd, 
of 23, Maddox-street, Regent-street. For many 
years I have used these appliances, and they 
may be seen in action at various public buildings 
erected by me, viz., the National Industrial 
Crippled Boys’ Home, Kensington, in the school- 
rooms and lavatories, the North London Colle- 
giate School for Girls, in the class-rooms and 
science lecture-room, and other buildings. 

Illustrations and descriptions of cowls and 
ventilators of all kinds, with the names of 
makers and prices attached, will be found in a 
little book stuffed full of useful memoranda and 
sound advice, written by Mr. Eassie, a sanitary 
engineer, and entitled “ Healthy Houses: a Hand- 
book to the History, Defects, and Remedies of 
Drainage, Ventilation, Warming, and kindred 
subjects ; with estimates for the best Systems in 
use, and upwards of 300 Illustrations.” This 
comprehensive volume is published by Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co., for the small price of 1s. You 
could not do better than buy it and carefully 
study its contents. It will not only give you 
one view, but contemporary opinions and practice, 
and show you how much thought and care has 
been given to the subject already, and what a 
lot you have to learn before you venture to build 
your own houses. ; 

The introduction of fresh air and the extractioa 
of foul air simultaneously, both at the upper part 
of a room, has been attempted with vonsiderable 


‘but not unvarying success by Mr. Potts, of 


@haring-cross and Birmingham. It consists 
of a metal, carton pierre, papier miaché, or 
other hollow cornice, taking the place of the 
usual plaster cornice, which cornice is divided 
longitudinally for the whole length of it by a 
plate attached to the lower portion. The fresh 
air is admitted from without to the lower hori- 
zontal division of the cornice, and is passed into 
the room through ornamental perforations in the 
bed mouldings of the cornice. The foul air is 
extracted through similar perforations in the 
upper part of the cornice giving access to the 
upper horizontal division of the cornice, the out- 
let pipe from which is taken to an air-flue built 
in the wall, with a cowl on top or a gas jet at 
bottom, or into a smoke-flue,—the kitchen 
chimney-fiue being preferred as the hottest and 
most generally available at all seusons of the 
year, for we must dine. Mr. Robson, the archi- 
tect of the London School Board, speaks in com- 
mendation of this plan. He says, “‘ I can spé 
strongly in its favour for facility of applicatiov, 
sightliness, economy of first cost, and self-acting 
properties. In the case of new buildings, where 
warm vertical air-flues can so easily be provided, 
its action must be so perfect as to induce 
very general adoption of the principles of the 
system. : 
But it is time that I passed on to the subject 
of Lighting and Warming. Not that they can 
ever be treated without reference to ventilation, 
but rather because ventilation cannot be studied 
or practised without due consideration of the 
mode of heating and lighting intended to be 
adopted in the room to be ventilated. Indeed, 
the temperature of the air within a room and 
without it, being different in density, in the pro- 
portion that either is hotter or colder than the 
other, is one cause of the pressure of one — 
sphere against another atmosphere in search 0 
that equilibriam which nature is ‘ever seeking 
and never finding for any length of time together. 
“The whistling wind rushing through the w 








and forests,” “ bloweth where it listeth, and we 
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cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it 

,” until we have traced to its source the 
provocative cause, which will be found to arise 
from variations in humidity and temperature, 
and, consequently, density and pressure of the 
heavier against the lighter and brighter atmo- 
spheres, with which the former impinges against 
the latter. Thus the draughts in a room are the 
result of the pressure of the cold air of the street 
or , in its struggle to get to the warm 
air of the room, and particularly that part of it 
from which the heat is generated and projected. 
Where two rooms are of the same temperature, 
the air is stagnant; that is to say, no movement 
of the air from one to the other will take place 
by the opening of a means of communication 
between them. It is obvious, therefore, that if 
the whole of the interior of a house were equally 
warmed, there would be no change of air be- 
tween one part of the house to another; and the 
building would be in the most favourable condi- 
tion for the introduction of the means of special 
ventilation already described. Each room might 
be separately lighted, warmed, and ventilated, 
and yet the same temperature might be main- 
tained, but with the difference that there would 
be no stagnation, but pure fresh air warmed as 
itentered for free inspiration, and withdrawn 
as by expiration or combustion it became impure. 
“Thou hast seen it seldom.” 

Now, this Utopia is not to be attained if the hall 
and passages and the staircases are not con- 
sidered in the general warming of the house. 
For myself, I am much impressed with the 
economy in heating an interior which comes 
from first warming the lungs, so tosay. The 
best salvation from the wasteful consumption of 
fuel is the withdrawal of the cause of the 
draughtiness of rooms, arising from the other- 
wise uncontrollable difference in temperature 
between the sitting-room and the hall, by the 
introduction of a good hall-fire or other system 
of warming the entrance-hall and staircase.* 








GREEK SCULPTURE OF THE AGE OF 
PERICLES. 


THE WORKS OF PYTHAGORAS, MYRON, 
AND POLYCLETUS. 


Proressor C. T. NEWTON commenced a cours® 
of lectures on “Greek Art in the Age of 
Pericles,” on Friday, the 7th inst., at University 
College, and had a crowded audience. He com- 
menced by saying that he had that day to talk 
about three artists who immediately preceded 
Phidias, not, perhaps, literally with reference 
to date, but in style. They led up from the 
transition period to what we believed to be, and 
what the ancients considered to be, the perfec- 
tion of Greek sculpture, as exemplified in the 
works of Phidias. The first of the artists of 
whom he had to speak was Pythagoras, who 
was not uncommonly called Pythagoras of 
Rhegium, the fact being that, as had been ascer- 
tained by an inscription found at Olympia, he 
was originally a Samian artist, probably belong- 
Ing to some colony of Samians in Greece. He 
was the earliest of the three artists with whom 
the lecturer had to deal that day, his date falling 
some time between 500 and 460 B.C., as was 
proved by the dates of certain statues of 
Olympic victors which were made by him, and 
of which Pausanias gave the names. There was 
an interesting, though, unfortunately, too brief, 
notice of Pythagoras of Rhegium in Pliny, who 
said that he was the first to render more like 
nature the veins and the muscles, also the hair, 
of the human form, as represented in his statues. 
He took more pains, and got out of the previously 
conventional way of representing those details. 
In short, he put more life into his figures. He and 
the other two artists of whom the lecturer in- 
tended speaking on that occasion were workers 
in bronze. He believed there was no evidence 
that they ever worked in marble. Pythagoras 
made several statues of athletes, and also a 
figare of a lame man limping owing to an ulcer 
in his foot, and in which, according to the testi- 
mony of the ancients, the agony of ‘the limping 
man was admirably expressed in the face of the 
statue. There was other testimony in ancient 
writings to the effect that Pythagoras was the 
first to impart to his statues the: qualities of 
thythm and symmetry. Unfortunately we had 
no extant samples of his art that we could ap- 
oe to with certainty as to their identity. 

ithin the last few weeks there had been 
published the first number of the “ Journal of 
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* To be continued. 





Hellenic Studies,” and in it there was a remark. 
able article written by Dr. Waldstein on the art 
of Pythagoras, with especial reference to a cer- 
tain statue attributed to him, now in the British 
Museum. That article contained a great deal 
that was very suggestive, some things which 
were new, and other things which, though old, 
were put in @ more attractive form than tkat 
worn by them in the German originals. At the 
same time, there was some amount of what 
could only be characterised as adventurous con- 
jecture. The statue in question was one of the 
best-known of the Museum statues, but as it 
was ‘his (the lecturer’s) special desire to draw 
attention to it, he had had a cast of it brought 
before them. The statue itself occupied the 
most conspicuous place at the end of the Archaic 
Room of the Museum. The lecturer stated that 
in a former discourse he had drawn particular 
attention to that same statue, especially con- 
trasting it with two others of a much earlier 
and ruder period placed on either side of it. As, 
however, it was difficult to recall all the features 
of works of sculpture, however well known in a 
general way, he had had casts of all three statues 
brought to illustrate his remarks. Professor 
Newton then proceeded to point ont certain 
characteristics of the supposed statue by 
Pythagoras which made for or against Dr. 
Waldstein’s theory. The statue was generally 
called an “Apollo,” and it certainly had a 
stiong likeness to Apollo, and of late 
other arguments had been adduced to show 
that it was an Apollo. The statue in 
the British Museum was one of three marble 
replicas, one being in the Vatican Museum at 
Rome, and the other had been discovered in 
recent years in the Dionysian Theatre at Athens, 
in very close juxta-position with an omphalos, a 
characteristic of the Delphi Apollo. In the 
British Museum there was a head, very similar 
to that of the statue in question, which came 
from our diggings at Cyrene a few years ago, 
and it had been contended by more than one 
German archeologist that the statue at Athens 
stood on the omphalos found near it, it being 
suggested that the statue was by the sculptor 
Calamis. Dr. Waldstein objected to the notion 
that the statue ever stood on the omphalos, and 
asserted that he had ascertained by actual ex- 
periments that the statue never could have stocd 
where the marks of feet were to be seen on the 
omphalos. Again, Dr. Waldstein pointed to the 
peculiar head-dress of the statue, which was 
the same on all three replicas and on the head 
found at Cyrene, the hair being bound up in a 
peculiar manner by a braid. Dr. Waldstein con- 
tended that Apollo would never have been re- 
presented with his hair arranged in that way, 
and that, in fact, the head-dress and the figure 
were those of an athlete. But he (the lec- 
turer) knew of undoubted examples of Apollo, and 
even of Hermes, with their hair braided in the 
same manner, so that Dr. Waldstein’s assertion 
was a hazardous one. Further, Dr. Waldstein 
said that the figure was not characteristic of 
Apollo, but ofan athlete ; but it might very fairly 
be questioned whether the artists of that time 
knew how to discriminate and to express their 
discrimination between the purely ideal type of 
the god and the less ideal type of the man, 
although the distinction was undoubtedly very 
clearly marked in later times. Therefore, he 
thought Dr. Waldstein’s arguments against the 
possibility of the statue being that of an Apollo 
were not conclusive. But there was another 
set of argaments which he used with great skill, 
—arguments in favour of the statue being that 
of an athlete. No one could deny that the 
figure was one eminently suitable for the repre- 
sentation of an athlete. Again, there was a par- 
ticular adjunct at theside of the statue which Dr. 
Waldstein explained on the theory that the figure 
was that of an athlete,—and no one else had 
been able to explain it on any other theory. The 
statae was supported on one side by the trunk 
of a tree, and extending down one sidé of this 
trunk was a long projecting ridge, which, Dr. 
Waldstein argued, was a strap or thong,—and, 
said the lecturer, it was certainly more like a 
thong than anything else. Dr. Waldstein urged, 
further, that the ancient pugilists of the time of 
Pythagoras wore round their wrists certain 
thongs, which were bound round the knuckles. 
These thongs were called the himantes, and were 
to be seen constantly represented on the Greek 
vases. In confirmation of Dr. Waldstein’s 


theory, he (the lecturer) was bound to say that 
at the side of the thong was something which 
Dr. Waldstein had not noticed, but which might 
very well be the.end of the plaited thong, with 





two projections which doubtless originally sup- 
ported some slender object. _ Dr. Waldatein, it 
seemed, in looking over the list of works attri- 
buted to Pythagoras, found that he made a 
statue in bronze of a certain Euthymos, a 
pugilist, who gained three Olympic victories, 

who was, in consequence, the subject of 
special honour and even of worship. Pausanias, 
in describing the statue, said it was one specially 
worthy of notice, and he told us the story that 
there were two of these statues,—one at Loori, 
in Southern Italy, and the other at Olympia, and 
that they were both struck by lightning on the 
same day. That there was such a statue at 
Olympia there was no manner of doubt, because 
the base of one, with the name of Euthymos 
on it, had been found in the recent German 
excavations there, but unfortunately the upper 
plinth was wanting, so that we were able to get 
from it no suggestion as to the position of the 
feet of the statue which occupied it. The 
characteristics of the style of Pythagoras were 
& greater power of rendering the organic form 
a8 apparent to us on the surface of the human 
form, which seemed, as it were, to be presented 
with its skin on. This representation of the 
skin it was, according to Pliny, the special merit 
of Pythagoras to have first rendered. In order 
to understand exactly what Pliny meant it was 
only necessary to comparethe statue in question, 
presumed to be by Pythagoras, with the two 
ruder statues which are placed next to it in the 
Archaic Room at the British Museum, which, 
like the figures of the pediments of the 
Aiginetan Temple, had a sort of skinned 
appearance. With regard to the disposition of 
muscles and veins on the surface of the body, 
Professor Marshall had assured him that the 
reputed statue of Apollo was fairly correct 
in those respects. Dr. Waldstein argued that 
the statue, in its anatomical details, represented 
exactly the stage of art known to have been 
attained by Pythagoras, aud Professor Newton 
said he was bound to say that if it was quite 
certain from other evidence that it was a statue 
by Pythagoras, the whole character of the 
anatomy of the statue would very well cor- 
respond with Pliny’s description, except, per- 
haps, in regard to the manner of rendering 
the hair. Dr. Waldstein further commented 
on the characteristics of rhythm and sym- 
metry attributed by Pliny to the works of 
Pythagoras. He took it that the difference 
between symmetry and rhythm was this, viz., 
that symmetry implied a due relationship be- 
tween the proportions of the different members 
of the body, while, on the other hand, rhythm 
marked the perpetual changes, the flow, as it 
were, of surface caused by the constant modi- 
fication of forms from the natural movement of 
the body; and where the muscles acted with a 
certain abruptness, and where there was no con- 
tinuity of line marking the modifications of form 
that took place in action, there the artist attained 
nothing better than the Aiginetan figures. The 
reputed statue of Apollo would certainly answer 
fairly well to the description of rhythm and sym- 
metry ascribed to the works of Pythagoras by 
Plicy. With regard to the adoption of Dr. Wald- 
stein’s theory, Professor Newton said he felt he 
must suspend his judgment, for he felt that the 
theory was not quite sufficiently madeont to be ac= 
cepted. It might be said to hang on that one thong, 
and the question was whether the thong would 
prove strong enough to bear so great a weight. 
de had no doubt that there would soon be forth- 
coming, from the pens of young and enthusiastic 
German archzologists, some dozen dissertations 
on the theory, some for and others against it. 
Passing on to notice the second of the three 
sculptors to whom the present lecture had refer- 
ence, Professor Newton said that Myron, like 
Polycletus and Phidias, was a pupil of Ageladas 
of Argos. He was a Bootian, and was said to 
have competed for a statue with Pythagoras, 
and to have been beaten by him. His date muss, 
therefore, be put at least as far back as 460 B.O. 
He was probably a little earlier than Phidias, and, 
as far as we knew, worked exclusively in bronze, 
and there was no doubt that he was, in the eyes 
ef the ancients, one of the great early masters 
in tkat material. We had a considerable list of 
his works,—twelve or thirteen,—and among 
them were two or three which attracted the 
special notice of the ancients, not merely of the 
Roman critics, but of the poets ; indeed, it might 


‘be said that Myron was the first of the great 


sculptors of antiquity whose fame had come 

down to us, not merely in the casual notices of 

Greek or Roman critics, but in the writings of 

the poste. The Anthology was fall of epigrams 
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on one or two of his works. He made, we were 
told, a statue of a famous runner, which, 
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lecture was Polycletus, who, as already 
was, like Myron, a pupil of Ageladas. 
According to Overbeck, he was some fourteen 
or fifteen years older than Phidias, but the 
notices of him rather indicated that he retained 
certain archaicisms. His most celebrated work 
was the chryselephantine statue of the goddess 
Hera, at Argos, of which we had some faint idea 
from a bronze coin of the Roman period. This 
statue was described by Pausanias, and 
seemed to have ranked next in importance to 
the two more celebrated chryselephantine 
statues, viz.,—that of Athene, at Athens, and 
that of Zeus, at Olympia. Quintilian, while 
praising Polycletus very strongly, said that his 
statues of the gods, beautiful as they were, 
were deficient in majesty. Of his statues at 
Athens,the most celebrated were the Diadumenos, 
an athlete putting on a diadem,—and the Dory- 
phoros, an athlete with aspear. The latter statue 
was long esteemed as the proper canon of human 
proportions, and in executing it Polycletas 
seemed to have taken special precautions to get 
the proper proportions of the human form. All 
his subsequent works, we were told, were in 
accordance with that standard of proportion, 
which was finally superseded by a new canon in 
the time of Lysippus. It had been in modern 
times a great object to discover in statues the 
canon of Polycletus, and the search had led to 
@ great deal of controversy. The Farnese 
Diadumenos for many years passed as a copy, 
by an unskilful artist, of the famous Diadumenos 
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@ gentleman who stated that he had found 
@ statue of Augustus at Vaison. The lecturer 
went over, and saw at i 
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appearance, while, on the other hand, the Dory- 
ros was @ boy with manly characteristics. 
e (the lecturer) was sorry to differ from his 
friend Overbeck, who threw the weight of his 
authority in favour of the theory that the canon 
of Polycletus had been found in these statues. 
Of course, if it were found, it would be a clue to 
very much more. Having referred 
some kindred points, the lecturer concluded with 
the announcement that his next discourse would 
be on the works of the time of Phidias. 








THE PATENT LAWS IN VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES.* 
are granted without being 
the Government, and the term 
patents for invention belonging to the appli- 
cant runs for three, five, or at most ten years, 
and in the case of the introduction of foreign 
inventions, cannot exceed the term of the privi- 
lege granted abroad to the inventor, or at all 
events six years, unless the petitioner be the 
inventor himself, in which case he may obtain 
a patent for a term of ten years. The fees are 
































150 roubles (202. 


For the introduction of forei 
vary from 60 roubles (8/.) for one year to 
860 roubles (481.) for six years. Patentees are 
bound to bring the patented invention, &c., into 
operation in Russia before the expiration of the 
fourth part of the time granted by the patent 
which, in default, would become public 





inventions the 


In Sawony natives, as well as foreigners, may 
appiy for a patent, which, in the first instance, 
is granted for a period of five years. A fee of 
5 th. is paid upon application for a report given 
by experts on the invention, and 2 th. 15 ngr. for 
fees levied at the Home Ministry 
he copying of documents. When the 
patent is granted for five years, the appli- 
cant pays 6 th. stamp duty, and 15 th. 
as the price of the patent itself. In the case of 
@ prolongation being desired, 1 th. stamp duty, 
together with 3 th. for accessory fees, is made 
upon application, and should an additional five 
years be desired, the applicant pays not only 
5 th. stamp duty, together with 2 th. 15 ngr. as 
accessary fees levied at the office of the Home 
ing of documente, but 
42 th. 15 ngr. for the price of the patent, making 
50 th. as the price of a prolongation for a third 
five years. Considering the small extent of 

i over which the legal effects of a Saxon 
patent extends, its owner does not generally 
derive much benefit, unless he has, at the same 
time, taken out one in Austria-Prussia and the 
other great States. 

In Spain new inventions patented for the first 
time are protected twenty years, but if already 

abroad, protection is only granted for 
ten years, and then only upon the condition that | pr: 
the earliest foreign patent is within two years. 
There is no examination as to novelty or utility, 
but the patent becomes void if discovered to be 


Ministry for the 


t, mencing at 10 pesetas 
nd increasing 10 pesetas (8e. 4d. 
this tax is prepayable. Patents cannot | i 
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must accompany the application. Within two 
years after pub the letters patent in the 
official Gazette, which must be inserted within 


two months from the granting of the patent, the 
Board of Trade require evidence to mates 
the patented invention is being actively om. 
ployed; and this evidence must be annual] 
uced during the whole term of the patent, 

In Switzerland the practice of granting patentg 
for invention does not exist without one exog 
tion to be found in the canton of Tessin, where 
the Local Government has the power to grant, 
on consideration of the payment of a sum vary. 
ing from 2l. to 201., the exclusive privilege of 
working a patent within its territory. 

In Venezuela any kind of manufacturing pro. 
cess or indastrial improvement known in other 
countries may be introduced and patented by 
presenting a petition addressed direct to the 
Minister of the Interior, setting forth in a clear 
manner a correct and complete description of 
the same. The date of this petition fixes the 
priority of the invention. Provisional declara. 
tions, without complete specification, are not 
received. In case of death of an inventor 
before completing arrangements for his patent, 
his lawful heirs may obtain it in conformity with 
law. The inventor makes oath to the effeot 
that he believes himself to be the true inventor | 
of the art or machinery described, and states 
the number of years for which he desires the 
patent,—at the least six, and at the most 
fifteen,—and the patent is then issued by the 
President of the Republic; the Government, 
however, not guaranteeing the priority or merits 
of the invention. A patent issued for an im. 
provement of an invention already patented is 
limited to its special object according to the 
distinctive points indicated in the description, 
and confers no right to any part of the inven- 
tion that may have been the subject of a prior 
patent, or of a process previously known, but 
the owner of the prior patent cannot either avail 
himself of the improvement or the subject of 
the later patent without coming to an under- 
standing with ite owner. No privileged industry 
can, according to law, be subjected to any 
national or municipal contribution or tax exceed- 
ing one per cent. per annum on the original cost 
of the edifice with all its machinery ; and so soon 
as fabrication is in activity, the documents 
proving the cost must be presented to the 
Minister of the Interior, and the definitive 
amount advertised in the Gazette of Venezuela. 
In order to facilitate the trying of experiments, 
patents may be issued for a less time than 
fifteen years, and if application be made before 
the lesser term be completed, it is extended to 
the fifteen years, but if the application be not 
made, the patent ceases. The owner of a patent 
may transfer his patent to others in a legal 
form, provided he inform the Minister of the 
Interior of the transfer. The violation of 4 
patent is punishable according to law by ® 
penalty of from three months’ to two years’ im- 
isonment, and a fine of from 50 to 500 pesos. 
Iu Wurtemburg they have patents for inven- 
tion and patents for introduction, the latter 
referring solely to foreign patents. Every peti- 
tion for a patent must be accompanied by 8 
written specification, and delivered at the Dis- 
trict Government Office, who forward it to the 
Central Board of Trade and Commerce at 
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date of the t,; or if after having put it 
fre. operation, if chacss to work it for two years 


consecutively, witbost giving valid grounde of 


in either case. 

t may be argued that many of the countries 
alluded to above are not man countries, 
but their patents are seen to be generally granted 
ig) mgs cag ule systems at i 

he ms present in 

i are the French, the Athérican, and the 
fioglis . The French system is based upon the 
principle of non-examination. Patents can be 
taken ont for the terms of five, ten, or fifteen 

ears, subject respectively to s tax of 500 fr.; 

000 fr., or 1,500 fr. (201., 401., or 601.), payable 
by annual instalments of 100 fr.; due before the 
expiration of each year: Applicants for patents 
having paid the first annual fee to the Treasury. 
or, if not in Paris, to the Receiver-General of 
the Department in which they are domiciled, or 
elect to be domiciled, must deliver, at the office 
of the Secretary of the Prefecture, the receipt 
for the above payment, to which must be affixed 
a stamp of 25 c.,and a sealed packet containing 
(1) their petition to the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce; (2) a description of the inven- 
tion written in French, and in duplicate; (3) a 
drawing or sample in duplicate; (4) a memo- 
randum of the documents delivered, all of 
which must be signed by the applicant or his 
representative; The drawings must be made in 
ink, and according to a metrical scale. The 
specification must not be written in a foreign 
language. The demand must be limited toa 
single principal object. The French law does 
not undertake the preliminary investigation. 
The Minister simply examines the application to 
see that the requsite formalities are fulfilled, 
and that the details are properly indicated. The 
only difficulty is what is held by authority to 
constitute a single subject for a patent. The 
patent is granted without thé guatantee of the 
Government. Foreigners may obtain patents 
of invention in France, and the author of an 
invention or discovery already patented abroad 
may obtain a patent in France, but the duration 
of such patent cannot exceed that of the patents 
previously obtained abroad. Oertificates of 
addition for improvement connected with a 
patented invéntion may be obtained in the same 


a 
and stamps, 20 fr. 25¢ (16s: 2}d.), are small 
as compared with those to which a 


whick has often to be 

formed in the absence of sufficient evidence of 

be ee 

suggested an improvement. 

ue alan cage t's “nought 
are y job ri g 

forward counsel, and counsel's fees thus form 





when referring to Mr. Justice Grove’s 
reducing the number of patente by 
sélection, is amusing. He said, “I think it 
would be very like picking out the handsome 
women from a great number of ladies. The 
excluded ladies would be very angry, and no two 
judges would a8 to Which wad thé beauty; 
after all it is only at impression.” Mr. Bessemer 
was here referring to selection according to 
utility, against which there are stronger reasons 
than against examination into novelty. The 
examination into the novelty of any invention 
should have solely regard to prior publications 
in the Patent Office, The authorities take the 
utmost care to point out that they in no sense 
or way guarantee the novelty of any invention, 
and as a matter of fact they are no less free 
from duplicate inventions than other countries. 
The trae object of examinations should be not 
to inquire inte the utility or non-utility of any 
invention, but simply to ensure the specification 
being clearly worded. The specification should 
be in simple words, and not ambiguous or mis- 
leading in any way. In return for protection 
the patentee should intelligibly word his specifi- 
cation, so that not only an ordinary man of 
science, or even & man possessing the knowledge 
which the head of a manufacturing firm might 
have, but also so that any skilful workman might 
be able to construct the article for the use of 
which a temporary monopoly was granted. If 
an invention is not patented, it is often handed 
down from father to son as a family secret, 
instead of becoming public property after tle 
limited time of protection. The moré we can 
reduce the red-tapeism of the Patent Office the 
better; but some conditions are essential to 
avoid the danger of patents being taken out 
merely for advertising purposes, with no serious 
intention of turning them to practical use. The 
English is distinguished from the French and 


Patent, when referring to Mr. Turi Groves 
idea 


American systems in its grant on a provisional | gTe@ 


specification, instead of only on a complete 


document, thereby affording an opportunity to | prove 


the inventor to make experiments, under cover, 
of a provisional protection, with a view to 
enabling him to describe and claim his invention 
more fully and accurately in his final specifi- 
cation which becomes the title-deed of his lega 


taking | rights under his patent. The provisional specifi- 


cation, is required to indicate the inven- 
tion in terms sufficiently clear to identify ite 
essential features, so as to fix the limite of the 
elaims to exclusive rights that can be legally 
made in the final document. The provisional 
specification must be precise and accurate in its 
outline description, but it is not required to 
describe the invention in sach a manner as to 
render it intelligible to the competent workman 
since it gives place entirely to the final specifi- 
cation; when the latter is filed, its only remain- 
ing use beirg to limit the seope of the ultimate 
claim sustainable by the patentee. The inventor, 
if he publishes his invention, in edtenso before a 
patent is granted, parte with his secret before 
he knows whether he will be protected beyond 
the preliminary period, and with a chance of 
getting no patent at all. The preliminary spe- 
cification ie submitted to the law officer for his 
approval, and he allows or refuses protection, 


provisional specifi 

amended according to circumstances. Provi- 
sional protection being allowed, the complete 
spécification must be filed before the expiration 
of the period of provisional protection; otherwise 
the application is to be deemed abandoned, and 
the provisional p to cease. The final 
specification fally describes the invention, 
reserving to thé inventor a claim to exclusive 
right, subject only t6 decision in a court of law 
if called in quesion. 

The cost of fees for a fourteen years’ patent 
in this Gountfy is 1761., made up as follows :— 








On petition of griitit for letters patent... £5 0 0 
On bertifiaase Of notion te = Bo8 
Om te seling of llters patent re 3 0 ) 
n completion a £20 
yoo of ther third 9 a. 68 
on CBE oii ccccccvoveee 
On the t before the 
Tétion yor ths coven enth year ........ ~~ 100 0 0 
Potal..iii. isis £175 0 @ 
Contrast the above with the fees 


granting a séventeen years’ patent in the United 





States, thus :— 
On tidn for & patent, 15 dold, ::; £9 0 0 
pt tepe me} on taro 400 
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We must take the history of the past to guide 
us as to the fatare,and I shall hope to show that 
the best reform is not abrogation, but develop- 
ment: Suppose a workman, familiar with a 
machine he is daily in charge of, entertains an 
improvement in the working of that machine, 
what encouragement has he to work out and 
perfect his idea if he is to have no protection 
during its trial, his employers being probably 
peeemene in favour of customary methods? If 

makes known his idea, any person improving 
upon it may patent it, and so really appropriate 
the whole invention, because no manufacturer 
would adopt the original invention without the 
improvement. Why should not the originator 
reap benefit as well as the improver? He 
should be able to obtain protection at a rate 
within his means, and then seek the aid of a 
capitalist to enable him to develope his patent. 
Capital and labour must go hand in hand. There 
must be no schism between them if genius is to 
be encouraged. I may note, in passing, that a 
company has lately been formed, called the 
Patents Development Company, having for its 
objects the purchasing, developing, and introduc- 
tion into practical use of meritorions inventions 
protected by British letters patent for the good 
of the public and the gain of the parties in- 
terested in an invention and its manufacture. 
It is a terrible clog to struggling inventors, just 
beginning to make their inventions pay, to find 
601. for the ye on the letters patent before 
the expiration of the third year, as required 
in the English system; What we want is 
an improved patent law. I should like to 
see patent legislation more in accordance 
with the views of those interested in patents, 
and framed in one comprehensive Act as 
regards our own country. Also the more 
we cat select and group together general prin- 
ciples which may be accepted in the laws of all 
countries in these days of free trade, the 
ater will become our international prosperity. 








There have been many suggestions made to im- 
the English syétem, but no material 
alteration since 1852. By the Bill proposed in 
1879 the term of provisional protection was to 
be extended to twelve months, and an appeal 
allowed from the law officers in the case of 
opposition, to the Lord Chancellor or the Judge 
of the High Oourt whom the Chancellor might 
appoint to hear such matters. The duration of 
@ patent was to be extended from fourteen to 
twenty-one years, but no application was to be 
made for inventions communicated from abroad, 
or from any invention in respect of which there 
shall be a grant in force out of the United King- 
dom: The subject is one which must engage 
the attention of Parliament at an early date. 
To enable England successfally to compete with 
other nations it is necessary that the inventive 
talent which her people possess should be en: 
couraged, and the protective laws put at least 
upon an equal footing with that of other nationw. 
The subject must be considered in principle as well 
asin detail. A reduction of fees is needed in order 
to ensure the development of inventions which 
form thé subjects of lucrative manufactures in 
other countries to our disadvantage. The fees 
for patents should be levied by periodical pay- 
ments, and should not be higher than is neces- 
sary to cover the of a well-organised 
and thoroughly-complete Patent Office, for we 
must regard efficiency ad well as economy in the 
practice and admivistration of our legislative 
system. I am glad to observe that the London 
Gazette announces the conditions of the appoint- 
ment of six indexing clerks to the Patent Office, 
for the value of the books possessed by the 
Patent Office is considerably reduced by the 
inadequate dpace of its library, It would be 
well if some improvement were effected in the 
Patent Museum at South Kensington, which 
many visitors have considered more like a 
lumber-room in its arrangement than an ex- 
hibition of models. 

It has been ange | said that “amid the grow- 
ing competition the world, England can 
ay expect to maintain her high position among 
manufacturing nations by a thorough training 
of the peoplé in science and art,” aud the 
Society of Arts encourages invention to increase 
and establish our trade, while the Government, 
against their own interest, impede the develop- 
ment of invention by heavy patent duties. We 
want not only to encourage native talent, but 
(tiké the Americans) to attract foreign inventors, 
for their own benefit quite as much as our own. 
Much has been done of late in improving tech- 
ee eos our skilled 
artisans are in a better position they were 
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formerly to apply the result of such study to 

cal purposes in @ scientific manner let us 
not drive them away to a country where they 
can obtain a patent for seventeen years for 71. 
while we demand 1751. for only fourteen years. 
We must bear in mind that the difference be- 
tween these two amounts has to be reduced by 
the expense of 8 model, but the Washington 
Patent authorities have recently established that 
applicants for patents need not furnish models 
in every case unless officially notified to do so. 
It would be well if this plan were generally 
followed as there are many inventions in which 
a model might be dispensed with. Drawing is 
the language of engineering, and when accom. 
panied by letters or figures referring to the 
different parte, if it is sufficient to make the 
model by, it is sufficient for a professional eye 
to form an opinion of it. The expense of a 
model is not, however, 80 serious an objection to 
the American system as is often alleged, for its 
cost depends very much on the value of the 
invention, whereas with us the same high fees 
are demanded be the value of the invention great 
or small. Where a model is deposited, the 
American system requires the deposited draw- 
ings to correspond exactly with the model. 
Owing to this double requirement, either the ex- 
pense of the model is increased or the inven- 
tion is liable to be inefficiently represented by 
the drawings. 

After some remarks from the president, Mr. 
H. BE. Hill, a discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. Street, Valpy, Burrell, Standfield, Grier- 
son, Grant, Glover, and several others, took part, 
and a vote of thanks was unanimously passed to 
the author. 








THE PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE OF 
THE PALACE OF SAN TELMO, SEVILLE. 


ConTINUING our series of engravings illus- 
trating the monumental buildings, ancient and 
modern, of Spain, we give a view of the prin- 
cipal entrance to the Palace of San Telmo, in 
Seville. The college of this name, at present 
the residence of His Highness the Duke de 
Montpensier, was founded in 1681, by King Don 
Carlos II., for the purpose of receiving orphan 
boys and forsaken children of Seville and the 
surrounding districts, with the object of giving 
them instruction at the college connected with 
the institution in seamanship, navigation, and 
gunnery, and thus training and enrolling them 
afterwards for service in the Royal Fleet of 
Spain. 

The idea of founding this usefal institution 
had originated, more than a century prior to its 
being put into execution, with Don Fernando 
Colon, the son and historian of Christopher 
Columbus, the famous discoverer of America. It 
is stated, indeed, that the former had actually 
presented a petition to King Felipe II., praying 
that monarch to give his sanction and patronage 
for the establishment of a college, at a place 
called Humeros, “for the purpose of instructing 
youths in the mathematical sciences”; and it 
ap that that prayer was granted by the 
last King of the Austrian dynasty, when the 
College of San Telmo was founded. 

We present to our readers an engraving (after 
a photograph by Seiior Laurent) representing 
the present principal entrance of this vast 
edifice. It is constructed of a very costly 
description of marble, and is of profuse 
workmanship, comprising statues, sculptured 
columns, basreliefs, and foliage, a combination 
of architectural ornamentation characteristic of 
the time of its construction. 

The following is a free translation of an 


inscription placed in the upper portion of the 


* During the reign of Sefior Don Felipe V. 
the Brave, when Don Manuel de Torres, a 
member of His Majesty’s Conncil in the Palace 
of Castilla, and Governor of the Royal Forts, 
was Chancellor of this Royal College and Semi- 

of Sefior San Telmo, and when Don 
Gregorio de los Rios (of the Order of Calatrava) 
and Don Juan Sanchez and Don Pedro Her- 
nandez Oolarte (of the Order of Santiago) were, 
respectively, Chief Steward and Delegate, this 
Portal and the Towers of the Cloisters were 
erected in the year 1734.” 

By virtue of the law sanctioned by Queen 
Donna Isabel II. on the 16th of Jane, 1849, the 
Spanish Government was authorised to alienate 
the College of San Telmo, together with its ap- 
purtenances, from 
grant it for the 


use of their the 


Dukes of Montpensier, for its proper value, to 
be officially assessed: At the present day, the 
Palace of San Telmo is one of the most sump- 
tuous residences in Spain. 








THE STURGES PAVILION, BELLE VUE 
HOSPITAL, NEW YORK. 


Tux Belle Vue, one of the oldest hospitals in 
New York, and estimated to contain 1,200,beds, 
is @ municipal institution, built on the old cor. 
ridor and many-storied plan, and is the nearest 
approach to our great Poor Law infirmaries, in the 
commercial capital of the United States. To it 
are sent by the police most of the accidents 
which happen in the city, and a large proportion 
of the disease occurring among the destitute 
poor from vice, misery, insanitary surroundings, 
and the other unhealthy conditions which are 
responsible for so much of the misery inseparable 
from such associations. 

Efforts have been made from time to time by 
the medical officers of this hospital to remedy 
its structural and other defects, with more or 
less success. But municipal matters in that 
great city which are unconnected with strictly 
political ends, are very slow in movement, and 
the Belle Vue Hospital still remains a monument 
of the erroneous views of the past in all that 
relates to the successful treatment of disease, so 
far as it is affected by defective structural 
arrangements. 

In the discussion on the health and salubrity 
of hospitals, which occupied ten meetings of the 
Surgical Society of Paris in 1864, when the 
removal of the old Hétel Dieu was contemplated, 
among the conclusions arrived at was one to the 
effect that all hospital wards should as much as 
possible be detached from each other, to such 
extent as to secure the largest possible amount 
of air and sunshine, and that all surgical wards 
should be single-storied buildings. 

Thais conclusion appears, in its application to 
civil hospitals, to have been first accepted and 
carried cut in the United States of America, 
where surgical wards on this plan were built in 
connexion with the Presbyterian Hospital at 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere. The proceeding 
has since been imitated in Europe. 

Among the most recent examples in America 
is the Sturges Pavilion, which is the subject of 
the present notice. It was built by Messrs. D. 
& J. Jardiae, architects, of New York, to whom 
wo are indebted for the following description, 
and for the plans and view which we reproduce. 

This surgical pavilion is the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Osborn to the city of New York, and is 
intended by them to be devoted to the treat- 
ment of accidents among respectable poor 
persons, to save them from the contamination 
of association in the main hospital with those 
whose presence in the institution is due to their 
own vices, and whose society must, therefore, be 
eminently distasteful to all whom accident alone 
takes to such an institation for treatment. 

The pavilion has a principal or male ward, a 
female ward, a dining-room, orderly’s room, 
nurse’s room, bath-room, water-closets, and a 
verandah on the river front. The pavilion 
stands in the garden of the Belle Vue Hospital. 

The male ward contains 25 beds, giving to 
each a floor space of 107 ft., and the height 
averaging 18 ft. 6 in., each patient will have 
1,979 cubic feet of air, The female ward is 
intended for four cases. 

The building is of brick, with slate roof, and 
is 130 ft. long, with a wing for the lavatories 
and water-closet, 20 ft. by 24 ft. The walls are 
faced on the inside with hollow blocks of fire- 
proof concrete, made of lime, of teil, and other 
ingredients, the partitions being of the same 
material, The plastering is composed of sharp 
white sand and lime mixed with a chemical 
compound, which gives a hard polished surface 
of an agreeable tint, and is the best yet dis- 
covered to prevent the penetration of infectious 
matters. The same material has been used in 
the inner plastering of the New York Hospital. 

There is no lathing in the usual sense, the 
ceilings only being lathed, and they are covered 


with wire-cloth made for the purpose. The. 


floors of the wards are of narrow strips of 
beech, and the bath-room and water-closet are 
paved with encaustic tiling. 

There is as little wood as possible used, the 
door-casings being cf iron, and- the window- 
jambs finished in plaster; and the skirting 
is in every part of Portland cement, coloured 





ite former purpose, and to | black. 
Highnesses 


The water-olosets are thé new hospital 





“ Hellyer” pattern, of porcelain, without 
wooden seats. : 
The heating is effected partly by direct and 
indirect steam radiation, and by four 
open fireplaces, which latter are in the two 
chimney-stacks shown on the plan, which have 
large ventilating-shafts in which the smoke. 
fines are carried up. These smoke-flues are 
vitrified clay pipes built in, as indicated on the 
section. There is also in the bottom of each of 
the shafts a steam radiator to accelerate the 
ventilation when the grate fires are not in use, 

This ventilation is supplemented by fines 
in the walls, with registers at floor and ceiling, 
the flues discharging into the space between 
ceiling and roof, whence the impure air is drawn 
out through ridge ventilators. In addition to 
this, the windows open in the usual way, and 
there are also head-lights to the windows hung 
on hinges at the bottom and opening inwards, 
These have metal cheeks, which, preventing the 
cold air from rushing in at the sides, force it 
towards the ceiling, where it is warmed before 
distribution. These head-lights are good also 
in moderately warm weather, saving the wards 
from draughts. There is no cellar under the 
building,—this being considered a harbour for 
noxious gases; but there is an ample space, the 
floor of which is thoroughly concreted, and it is 
ventilated by numerous windows. The pavilion 
stands lengthwise north-west and south-east, so 
that the sun shines on every side during its 
course each day. 

Surgical wards, similar to this in general 
design, but differing in some points of detail, 
have been built in Berlinand Heidelberg. They 
constitute the most advanced expression of 
surgical opinion on the subject. 

F. J. Movar. 








SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


At a meeting of painter-etchers held at 388, 
Hertford.street, Mayfair, July 31, 1880, Mr. F. 
Seymour Haden in the chair, it was resolved 
after hearing a statement by the chairman, 
“That, in promotion of original etching, and in 
the interest of painters practising that branch 
of art, an association be formed to be called 
‘ The Society of Painter-Etchers.’” At a meet- 
ing of the Provisional Council of this Society, 
held November 29, 1880, it was settled :—“ That 
with a view to obtain an adequate representation 
of the art of original engraving in all its forms 
(painter-etching) as it exists at present, as well as 
to provide’a constituency out of which to elect 
the first fellows of this Society, an exhibition, as 
comprehensive as possible of the works of the 
best living etchers be opened in Londor not 
later than the first Monday in April, 1881, and 
that negotiations for the use of a gallery for the 
purposes of such exhibition be at once entered 
upon by the provisional council; ”” and at-a meet- 
ing afterwards held it was resolved, “That at a 
date not later than the first Monday in May, 
1881, the provisional council assemble in the 
gallery of the exhibition, and adding for the 
occasion three persons to their number, two of 
whom shall be members of the Royal Academy, 
prick off, each on a separate list, the names of 
those exhibitors who from the character of their 
exhibits appear specially to recommend them- 
selves as fellows of the Society ; and afterwards, 
uniting in special committee for the 
proceed to elect as many as may then be deter- 
mined upon of those exhibitors into the Society, 
the persons so elected, on signing the statutes 
of the Society, to constitute with the i 
council the roll of the Society, and to become, 
ipso facto, its first fellows.” . 

It will be seen from these resolutions that, for 
reasons affecting the material interests of 
original etchers, but chiefly for the promotion 
of an art which it is felt has established for 
itself a claim to a recognised it is oon- 
sidered that some definite action, capable of 
furnishing a demonstrable test of what that 
status properly is, should be no longer delayed, 
and, that the exhibition proposed is probably 
the readiest and fairest means of obtaining such 
a test, and of establishing the Society on a sound 
basis. The first exhibition of the Society will 
be held at the Hanover Gallery, 47, New Bond- 
street,on Monday, April 4th, 1881. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Tu building known as “ University College,” 
in Gower-street, was commenced some half- 
century ago, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Professor W. Wilkins, and 
ned under the name of the “ London Uni- 
versity,” in October, 1838. The work which 
was then completed consisted of a building over 
400 ft. in length, standing on the east side of 
the vacant ground intended to be afterwards 
gurrounded by the College buildings, and having 
in the centre of its fagade the handsome, if use- 
Jess, portico, surmounted by a dome forming the 
chief architectural feature of the design, and 
under which is now housed the Flaxman col- 
tion. 
i ering the designer’s life-time, neither the 

uirements of the College nor the fands at 
its disposal allowed of the completion of the 
original scheme; and it was not until within 
the last fifteen years, when Mr. T. Hayter 
Lewis had succeeded as Professor of Architec- 
ture to Professor T. Leverton Donaldson, that 
the Council determined on proceeding with an 
extension of their premises. 

A number of engravings of the building, as 
proposed to be completed, are extant of the 
same date as the erection, but there is a con- 
siderable divergence between them in the detail 
of the work. For instance, in an engraved 
design, signed by the architect, and dated 
1828, there is an arrangement of coupled 
pilasters which does not occur in the main 
building ; whilst an engraving of the same date, 
published in the “London Encyclopzedia,” and 
another one published in the “ National History 
and Views of London,” 1832, show a continua- 
tion of the arrangement of pilasters as originally 
built. But whilst there are such differences in 
the details of the surviving designs as to make 
it difficult to say exactly how Professor Wilkins 
would himself have completed his building, there 
is no doubt that he intended to build out wings 
from each end of the main stracture to form 
three sides of a quadrangle. 

This arrangement has, therefore, been 
adopted in the new buildings; and although the in- 
creasing requirements of the College necessitated 
considerable modification in the internal details 
as originally planned, the fagade of the additions 
has been carried out strictly in accordance with 
the first design, so far as it could be ascertained. 
The old main building contains two floors of 
classrooms, but the new north wing has four 
floors of lofty rooms. For these and for the 
sake of retaining the lines of the original eleva- 
tion, roof lights and a large area of window 
light have had to be preserved in the rear front, 
where less regard has been paid to retaining 
the ideas of the original designer. 

We will now only generally refer to the last 
addition which has been made to the building, 
and of which we give an illustration in our present 
number, as after the formal opening, to be made 
at a dinner given by Lord Kimberley and the 
Council of the College, on the 19th inst., we 
hope to publish detailed drawings of the internal 
arrangements of the various departments it 
contains. 

The new north wing has been erected and 
fitted up at a cost of 40,0001., after the designs 
of Professor T. Hayter Lewis, and has been 
carried out by the contractor, Mr. Wm. Brase, 
under the superintendence of the architects to 
the College, Messrs. Perry & Reed, of 9, John- 
street, Adelphi. 











Columbia Market.—This building has seen 
strange vicissitudes. It is now stated by the 
Times that the Baroness Burdett-Coutts has 
placed Columbia Market, Bethnal-green, at the 
disposal of some Liverpool tobacco firms, the 
object being to afford employment for female 
labour on a large scale in the Kast End of 
London, The work will be carried on by a 
limited company, and all the shares have 
already been taken by the members of the 
respective firms interested in the experiment. 
The market, which is a spacious and substan- 
tial structure, is now undergoing the necessary 
adaptations to its new purposes, and is being 
fitted up with the machinery and appliances 
required for cigar-making and tobacco-manu- 
facture. In the lighter departments of the 
business employment will be afforded for the 
redundant female population of the district, and 
it is this fact which has mainly induced the 
Baroness to consent to the conversion of the 
market into a factory. 





A WORD FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


For once, Sir, go a little out of your way to 
aid in doing good, and allow me to advocate in 
your journal a cause many have very much at 
heart,—the cause of the Children’s Hospitals. 
We have no desire to praise one specially ; all 
seem so equally deserving of assistance; 
though each has some peculiar and especial 
point of merit which may commend it more 
strongly than others to intending donors. 

The Evelina, in the Southwark Bridge-road ; 
the East London, at Shadwell; the institution 
in Great Ormond-street, are all admirable insti- 
tutions ; but we would just now draw attention to 
the children’s ward in the National Hospital for 
the Paralysed and Epileptic, in Queen’s-square, 
Bloomsbury, and to the Victoria, in Queen’s- 
road, Chelsea. 

The National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic was founded in 1859, by two earnest 
and single-minded women, the Misses Chandler. 
A body of energetic men of high position rallied 
round them, and assisted in setting it on a sure 
foundation. Tillthen no such institution existed 
in London. All that science, kindness, sand 
skill can do has been brought into play to make 
it what the Marquis of Lorne, in a very able 
speech, called a “home of hope” for these poor 
sufferers. Such it must more especially prove 
to baves. A few were always more or less 
scattered through the wards; but quite two 
years ago a separate ward has been opened for 
them, containing ten cots, a number inade- 
quate for the increasing demand—a demand 
which increased funds will enable the committee 
to respond to. 

Pain and disease are sad enough at all times, 
but when to these are added the darkened intel- 
lect, the imperfect intelligence, too—often the 
sad accompaniments of paralysis and epilepsy, 
—sombre, indeed, is the prospect, unless these 
evils can be combated and overcome at the 
commencement. Already from many little 
faces the vacant look is passing away, and we 
may hope to see them grow up active, useful 
members of the community, instead of only 
helping to swell the wave of pauperism it will 
ere long take all the intellect of this country to 
direct or to stem. 

The Victoria Hospital, in which H.R.H. the 
Princess Louise has ever taken the warmest and 
most active interest, strives in the most energetic 
aod most arduous manner, not only to keep it up 
to its present high standard, but to increase “ its 
sphere of usefulness.” A piece of land recently 
purchased, on the north side of the hospital, 
has been laid out as a garden and recreation- 
ground for convalescent children. Lord Cadogan 
has lent, rent free for a term, a house in Queen’s- 
road, where six lady probationers can be trained 
as nurses. But larger accommodation is greatly 
needed for the ever-increasing number of out- 
patients, and a “special appeal” is made by 
the committee for further support. They have 
founded a convalescent home at Margate, which 
is of incalculable benefit in completing cures. 
There still remains a large portion of the debt 
(incurred for current expenses) to pay off ere 
they can start free and become self-supporting. 
But a generous response to this appeal would 
enable the committee to continue their noble 
work duriug thisnew year with gladdened hearts, 

And it is at this season,—essentially the 
children’s season,—that surely wé ought to do 
so. In thousands and thousands of homes Christ- 
mas and New Year festivities are going on. 
Though some may sneer at old customs, 
Christmas holds the same sway as ever, 
and the holly and the mistletoe still con- 
tinue to be hung not only in the “ Baron’s old 
hall,” but in the humblest cottage. And we 
are all thankfal for a few days’ rest from the 
struggle, the turmoil, the strife of this battle. 
field of life, and try to join together, if only for 
afew brief moments, the broken links of the 
chain of our separated lives, or seize the ooca- 
sion to heal some feud that has severed friends. 
Some are fortunate enough to gather round the 
social board the same joyous circle as of old, 
whilst in other homes the eye rests sadly on the 
vacant place of some bright boy who is keeping 
his sharp look-out over the foamy sea; or it may 
be on the “ for ever empty” seat of one who, 


fighting his country’s battles on some far-distant 
plain of our vast possessions, has laid down his 
young life cheerfully for country and for Queen. 

Naturally, then, to those who have been some 
time in the world, Christmas is fraught with 
many sad recollections and memories. We have 





borne the noontide heat, and seen one by one 


many illusions of our life vanish; many of our 
ambitious dreams remain for ever unfulfilled; 
our fondest aspirations wither under the chill 
breath of human mutability; or even if we 
attain to the apogee of our ambition, find how 
little, after all, there is in what we have been so 
ardently striving for. We mourn the loved 
familiar faces,—the vanished friends of our 
childhood. 

Bat we have been happy, and have had our 
day. When we began our journey the world lay 
spread before us, an enchanted summer sea on 
which we launched our bark, “ Youth at the 
prow and Pleasure at the helm.” If we have 
tasted the bitters, we have also enjoyed the 
sweets of life, and so try in turn to make 
this season a dream of radiant delight to the 
little folk growing up around us. 

Yet, striking on our ear though it cannot reach 
theirs, rings through the joyous strain one deep 
note of sad and bitter anguish. It rises from 
those who are poor, are miserable, and wretched, 
racked with disease and paia, and the ory is ever, 
“Help us, or we perish.” More than ever at 
this season should that cry find its echo in our 
hearts. If we have given often, let us give once 
again. There is always, to use a favourite ex- 
pression, ‘‘ another shot in the locker.” To the 
rich man has been accorded the thrice-blessed 
privilege,—the power of giving, and giving 
largely, whilst the poor man can add his smaller 
offering to the store. 

And amidst the numerous and excellent 
charities of London that need aid, no cry of 
suffering humanity can appeal more forcibly to 
the heart than that which issues from baby 
lips,—from helplees childhood, from little beings 
all but blighted in the bud. Who see taken 
from them at the very outset the weapons with 
which they might open this “ oyster,”—the 
world,—and win for themselves name and fame 
or contented competence. 

With honour, with integrity, — health, 
strength, vigour,—the soul to dare, the will to 
do,—the sailor before the mast, the soldier at 
the cannon’s mouth,—the miner buried in the 
bowels of the earth, may carve his way up- 
ward and make his mark, But as to these little 
pain-stricken beings, on whom dire disease and 
poverty have laid their iron hands, if it were 
not for the help afforded them by the kindly 
hearts who have established refuges for them, 
they might wear ont their brief span ir some 
drear abode where the poor tciling parents, love 
their children as they may, can barely eke out 
their own existence, certainly cannot afford 
them the merest necessaries, and where some- 
times in a lower stratum still, to poverty is 
added a moral miasma surrounding them of 
vice and iniquity,—deadlier than the poison of 
the upas-tree, for it kills soul as well as body. 

I have, sir, at this moment before me a book 
called “ Another Blow for Life,” written by 
yourself, in which you describe in all its hideous 
reality the literally ‘‘underground” world of 
London,—that world of back slums, noisome 
alleys, dark, dreary, pestilential cellars; a 
world within our world, rotting, loathsome, in 
its utter misery, from which we are only sepa- 
rated by the thinnest veil, and on which the 
eyes of the well-to-do rarely rest. We hear 
of it,—we pity; but, swept on by the daily 
calls and cares of our own lives, how many of 
us forget! You not only described, but have 
sketched. Here is one of the pictures,—fourteen 
human beings huddled into one chamber, the 
children sleeping in a room on a wooden shelf, 
pulled from underneath the bed. In another, 
three little beings, side by side on a pallet, in 
a capboard,—originally destined for coals,— 
underneath the staircase, and when the door is 
shut seven gimlet-holes are the only apertures 
for ventilation. 

Think, if insuch dens as these healthy children 
suffer, what must be the tortures of the little 
martyrs who lie writhing in agony. Shall we 
leave them there? Shall we even send them 
back uncured to such an existence, when 
such noble institutions as those I name are 
ready to rescue them,—to shelter them in 
their utter helplessness, and fit them, as far as 
possible, for their warfare with the world ? 

Turn from that picture, to look on this. 
Wards clean, light, airy, well ventilated, cheer- 
fal with glowing fires; toys in abundance, friends 
and relatives coniing to see the little patients, 
except in some cases, where there is 8 mite so 
lonely that it could say to us pathetically, 
“Nobody comes to see me,” gentle women’s 
ministration, and the highest medical skill the 





country can command, 
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And we may hear in tones of more than mortal 
sweetness the words of diviné approval, “ As ye 
did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto 
me. 


Wherever we go, pain and suffering, in all their 
are around us on every side, yet 
patiently borne one can hardly realise it,— 
so peaceful. Not the loud outspoken 
healthy childhood, alas! Not its 
. Still, peace. Outside, the 
faint hum, the deadened roar, of the great wave 
of human life rushing impetuously ever onward, 
bearing us,—waiting to bear them away. 

What havens of rest, then, are the hospitals to 
these little ones,—floteom and jetsom of hu- 
manity? And here need be no party spirit, no 

: discussion as to who shall be helped. All denomi- 
nations, all creeds, all nationalities, are admitted. 
The philosopher, the reformer, the believer, and, 
if there be so sad a thing, the utter unbeliever 
in anything, may have the delight of doing good 
on neutral ground; for these domains are the 
children’s republic, the only republic possible 
in our favoured land. 

The doctor’s coming seems to be eagerly looked 
for by the little ones. They know the instru- 
ment, lately called by a poet a “ ghastly tool,” 
means to them alleviation of pain eventually, 
and they seem to feel the debt of gratitude they 
owe to those who, from out the numbers of good 
men of a most loyal and most noble profession, 
especially attend to them,—men who “in the 
schools of surgery” of England or of France 
have to pass through deadly imminent peril to 
life and strength themselves in their daily 
combat against disease and death. 

How many hearts thrilled a few months 
since at the recital of the death of George 
Herbert, the only child of a widowed mother, 
and the brave young surgeon of the Children’s 
Hospital in Paris. He was literally adored there 
by them, and during a diphtheritio outbreak 
worked with such unremitting energy and zeal 
that the heads of the institution, knowing what 
@ valuable life his was, and what a splendid 
career was before him, begged him to desist. 
Bat he worked steadily on, till the epidemic was 
vanquished, and then fell a victim to the dire 
Gisease. All that science and skill could do 
was done in vain: But the State decreed him 
the Legion of Honour, and an hour before his 
death they brought it, and laid it on his heart. 
A smile broke over the pale face. “Take it,” 
he gasped, “to my mother, and tell her I died 
at my post doing my duty.” 

And I could cite examples of equal courage 
and devotion on this side of the Channel,—men 
who snatch from the few hours of enjoyment 
their arduous profession leaves them time to 
visit, in the worst purlieus of this great city, 
cases that never come before other eyes than 
theirs. 

Come, then, and help those you can see and 
@o know. In such a cause as this one has no 
right to be lukewarm, and no appeal can be 
too forcible. Let us help generously,—help 
grandly, even at the cost of some personal 
sacrifice, the giving up of some fribble of the 
moment. 

To leave records of our aid in such works as 
these,—works that shall still be doing good 
when we have passed away, is better than to 
have our names inscribed in golden letters on 
the tombs of our forefathers. 

Gome sometimes, ye fair daughters of fashion, 
who may now and then find time hang heavily 
on your hands, and sit awhile with those 


Before ending, we will only say that if any one 
wished to see a hospital under a novel aspect, he 
should have assisted at the treat given at the 
Evelina Hospital a week ago. The corridors 
were draped artistically by the men of the 
London Fire Brigade with the flags of all nations, 
and were lighted with Chinese lanterns. In 
each ward huge Christmas-trees reached from 
floor to ceiling, laden with toys and lights; 
and, to add to the interest of the scene, the Lord 
Mayor, in his robes of office, paused for a few 
moments, in his progress through the hospital, 


some carols excellently sung by the nurses, 
while Miss Cioss, the kind lady-superintendent, 
flitted about, seeing that her little ones were 
not over-excited. The energetic chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Robert Hudson, may congratu- 
late himself on the success of the day. The 
little inmates seemed for a brief space to forget 
their sufferings, and taste for a time the joys of 
their more happily-placed brethren. 

Poor little mortals! May such institutions 
as those here mentioned, sacred as the sanc- 
tuaries of old, ever advance in prosperity. 

CARLEON. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association on Friday, the 7th inst., Mr. Ernest 
C. Lee, president, in the chair, 

Attention was called to the fact that mem- 
bers of the Association and all members of the 
profession under twenty-three years of age have 
now the privilege of using the Library of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Mr. ©. R. Pink, hon. sec. of the Excursion 
Committee, read an interesting paper treating 
chiefly of the churches visited by the members 
of the Association last summer in the neighbour. 
hood of Norwich. We are compelled, owing to 
exceptional pressure on our columns this week, 
to postpone a more detailed notice of it. 

In the discussion which followed, the President 
(Mr. Lee), Mr. James Fowler (mayor of Louth), 
Mr. 8. Flint Clarkson, Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 
the Rev. Raymond 8. Daniell, and Mr. John 
Johnson took part, and cordial votes of thanks 
were accorded to Mr. Pink for his paper, and to 
Mr. Robinson, of Dablin, for the very interesting 
collection of photographs taken by him of the 
buildings visited during the excursion, an album of 
which he has presented to the Association Library. 
More than one of the speakers spoke very highly 
of Mr. Robinson’s success as an architectural 
photographer, and attributed it to the fact that 
he had been trained as an architect. Nearly 
all the speakers spoke of the great value of the 
annual excursion not only as a means of picking 
up valuable knowledge (the process being facili. 
tated by hints, questions, and suggestions from 
members of the party to each other), but asa 
means of promoting social intercourse and good 
fellowship amongst the members, Mr. Fowler 
observing that it was one thing to be a good 
architect, and another to be a good fellow. 
Mr. Johnson drew an interesting comparison 
between the churches of Somerset and Norfolk, 
more particularly with regard to their towers ; 
and Mr. Maurice Adams called attention to the 
extremely dilapidated state of the roofs and 
other parts of some of the churches visited. It 
was, he observed, shocking to know that the 
roof of Knapton Church was in such a state of 
disrepair that the congregation could not use 
the church in wet weather. At Deepham the 
people had to be packed choir.wise in the aisles, 
leaving the nave to the parson. With such a 
state of things as that of which these were only 
instances, it was strange, to say the least, that 
the Institute and certain prominent members of 
the profession should make themselves so very 
conspicuous with reference to St. Mark’s at 
Venice,—a building which we could well leave 
to the Venetians to take care of. Such fine 
churches as that at Knapton were going to rot, 
but what cared they who wrote letters to the 
Times? There was no “glory” in pleading 
for the preservation of our national churches. 
He took it that the Society for the Protection of 
Buildings would be doing infinitely more good in 
looking after the old churches and other ancient 
buildings of this country than in making a fuss 
about some trum inn that happened to have 
@ gallery around its yard, And why bother 


And I would ask those men who return to 
their pleasant homes at night, as they sit 
by the domestic hearth, and the ruddy firelight 
and dances on the sunny locks of their 
i —on whom the air of heaven is not 
allowed to blow too roughly,—whilst tracing in 
the bright embers plans for their future lives, 
to think of these other children, and to give in 


And for those tender-hearted women round 
teck no baby’s dimpled hand has ever 
een clasped, let them throw the wgis of their 
kindly natures over these mites, to whom life is 
‘often & far harder fate than death. While some, 
whose own fair child may have passed beyond 
‘their poor protection to the “distant land,” may 
find consolation in helping to raise a nobler “in 
m” than sculptared monument. 
may be, hereafter, when from the 
one by one our names are Called, and 
we each answer “ Adsum”’ to the great Captain’s 
; unseen, though near, a little band of 
guide our steps through the dark 
over the jasper sea, till, in the courts 
great Jehovah, our loved and lost ones 


"(ent 
earth’s sad echoes us nevermore,” 


| 


at the end of the principal ward, to listen to| - 
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about St. Mark’s, Venice, when a building 
important in its way, as was St. Alban’s Ab 
was being disgraced as it was at the present time? 
The parsons who had custody of some of 
dilapidated churches to which reference had been 
made would be far better employed in raising 
fonds to keep out the weather from the nationa| 
monuments committed to their charge, than ip 
— letters to the papers about “ cheap 
8 rry.” 

The next meeting of the Association will be 
held on Friday, the 21st inst., when Mr. [, 
W. Ridge will read a paper on “ Parsonages,” 








WEST LONDON SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE presentation of the prizes to the studentg 
of the West London School of Art took place at 
a meeting of the friends of the school on Wed. 
nesday evening last. The report of the head. 
master, Mr. John 8. Rawle (late of Nottingham), 
was of a very satisfactory nature. A pleasant 
feature of the evening’s proceedings consisted 
in the presentation, by Mr. Rickatson, on behalf of 
the students (past and present) of the school, of 
aclock anda purse of sovereigns to Mr. George A, 
Stewart, the late head-master, who, after twelve 
years of work in the school has had to relin: 
quish his position, owing to loss of sight. Mr, 
Comyns Carr delivered an interesting address 
on the aims which should actuate those who are 
engaged in the pursuit of art; and Mr. J, D, 
Crace, the hon. secretary, made the gratifying 
announcement that, by the good offices of the 
Painter-Stainers’ Company, a travelling student- 
ship of 401. (501. if the winner of it elects to go 
to Italy) will be offered during the next threé 
years by Mr. George Mence Smith, to be com: 
peted for by students of the school. No donbt, 
if it is a success, a permanent fund for the 
establishment of the studentship will be raised. 
Mr. Crace expressed his belief that this was the 
first travelling studentship established in con. 
nexion with any school of art. 

We defer a more extended notice of the meet: 
ing until next week. 








PONTREFRACT AND ITS TOWN.HALL 


Tae Corporation of Pontefract for the last 
four or five years have had under consideration 
at their periodical meetings the advieability of 
enlarging or rebuilding the town - hall, great 
complaint being made by the ratepayers of the 
want of an assembly-room for balls, concerts, 
and public meetings, the principal] hall in the 
old building only being capable of accommo 
dating about 450 people. A few months ago 
the Council so far got the subject discussed as 
to be able to advertise for competitive designs, 
and, in answer to their advertisement, received no 
fewer than fifty-nine sets of plans (averaging 
from five to eight sheets in a set), and this for an 
alteration only to the present building. After 4 
meeting or two of the committee, they arrangéd 
to call in Mr. Corson, architect, of Leeds, to 
assist them in selecting the most suitable de 
sign compatible with the stipulated amount, vity 
7,0001., to include the architect’s commission 
and oti the last day of the old year his award 
reached the committee, giving, we und 4 
the first premium of 501. to the plan with the 
motto “Straight and Trae,” and the second of 
251. to the motto “1880,” the names of the 
architects not being known. There were two 
designs sent in with the motto “1880.” ? 

The Corporation have just held a special 
meeting on the subject, and also to take into 
consideration a requisition signed by eight 
members of their body, “to rescind all reéolu- 
tions that had ever been passed by the Council 
with reference to the new town-hall whic 
recognised the indispensable condition that the 
present hall shall not be pulled down or inter 
fered with, and to a resolution that the 
new town-hall be built upon the site of the 
present hall and such other properties a8 may 
be necessary. oi of 

An ex-mayor supported & motion in favour 
the requisition, g that no alteration to the 
old building would be satisfactory; if the 
ground were cleared, important street improve 
ments could be carried out in the immediate 
neighbourhood. He would sup such & 
scheme, or would let the whole 


ing drop 
such time as the ratepayers could better 


to spend the money. 
The resolution was carried, after long and 





7 debate, by 12 to 7. 
Wc shed ake state that nearly three years 
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Jan. 15, 1881. 
some of the principal inhabitants of the 
rat and neighbourhood privately collected 
about 98,0001. towards the new building, and 
handed the amount over to the Corporation. 
‘As soon as the firat resolution was passed, a 
motion was proposed that this sam should be 
returned to the donors, but was negatived by 
11 to 10 votes. } 

In great disorder it was proposed that there 
be no new Town-hall now erected, and it was 
resolved, by twelve to nine votes, to abandon 
the scheme altogether, so that, after purchasing 
property and entailing other serious expenses, 
no hall will be built, 











SANITARY @OCIENOE IN ITS RELATION 
TO OIVIL ARCHITECTURE. 


Siz,—I was present at the reading of Mr, 
Robins’s paper last month, and think it was a 
ve omission that no reference was made to 
such additions to the Building Acts as the 
present state of knowledge may prove to be 
requisite. I can understand why Mr. Robins 
should feel unwilling to impose his own convic- 
tions on others, and why he should feel it diffi. 
oult to state general propositions for compulsory 
acceptance, apart from systematic modes of 
carrying them out. 
Having thought a good deal over the subject, 
I have come to the decided conclusion that there 
are distinct propositions to which no experienced 
architect or sani engineer could fairly 
object, and I have brought them forward in the 
new edition of my book on Ventilation and Heat, 
which will very shortly appear. As this volume 
will necessarily be read by a comparative few, 
I hope you will publish the following extract 
from the preface :— 


“The writer will now only allude to the amendments 
of the Building Acts which a rather lengthened expe- 
rience has shown him to be absolutely required. He has 
shown that by some of our chimneys we discharge as 
much as from 20,000 to 60,000 cubic feet of air per hour. 
This air does not come entirely from our houses, or we 
should die from inanition. It comes from our doors and 
windows, occasioninog draughts of cold air. It comes up 
from the basement of a house, bringing with it smells of 
cooking and other impurities. It ds unused 
chimneys, bringing with it a smell of séot, and causing 
them to smoke when a fire is lighted. It comes down the 
short chimneys of our attics and small back rooms, built 
outside the main structure of a house, rende them 
cold, uncomfortable, and the chimneys the most incor- 
rigibly smoky ones with which the builder has to deal, 
and it comes from even worse sources. It comes up the 
numerous escape-pipes which communicate with our 
drains and sewers, bringing with it abominable con- 
tamination. If the air does not come in im sufficient 
Gpentity to replace what p away, what do we get? 

e get @ close atmosphere, sluggish currents in our 
chimneys, and an occasional return of offensive products 
of combustion. All these evils are to be effectually dealt 
with, in additions to the Building Acts by two necessary 
provisions. ' 

The first is that the discharge of air by our chimneys 
should in all cases be effectually checked by means of the 
ones scours register-door recommended by Dr. 

eid, Dr. Neik Arnott, and others, whieb any person may 
open more or less without injuring or soiling his hands. 
The second addition is that & supply of fresh air from an 
external source should be compulsorily admitted in con- 
nexion with every fireplace, to lace the minimum 
quantity which es away by the c , 80 that we 
Mey not 7 on @ mere supply by doors and 
windows. e may 





admit the sir warm or cold as we 

please. It is far better. to admit the sir warm than cold, 
either at the upper part of the grate or near the ceiling, as 
We get air at 100 or 110 de; , instead of from 30 to 50, 
and we greatly economise our coal. By these two im 
tant improvements we gain the following advantages :— 

1, Economy in fael. 

2, An absence of 

3. An absence of closeness. 

4. An absence of smoky chimne 

5. No oe of air from the 


cooking, &c. 
B hen tnee 9 and small foes 
ly warmed and perfectly 
7. The chance Tie jabs at tak sie escape- 
“7 reduced to a miaimum. sd 
,, the value of the principle contained in these - 
is so eviden fod siapibeadetent pherarec new 
fe earned by asperioniead mem, that value attaching 
to them shou'd undoubtedly reeei 


the sanction of the i 
ought to be left to individual caprice, because we have 

the inexperience of arehiteets, the inexperience of 
i or selfishness of builders 
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three cases which heve come more or less 
recently within my notice. 

1. I was called in last year to the house of a 
banker in Lowndes-square, The lady read 
books on sanitary science, and no expense was 
spared to secure immunity from insanitary 
evils, Over the hall-door one of Cooper’s 
circular gless ventilators was provided, which 
might be supposed to furnish a good supply of 
fresh air to the house. But it did nothing of 
the kind, because between the outer and inner 
hall-door a powerful open fire was burning, and 
there were no proper means of regulatiog or 
reducing the enormous quantity of air which 
escaped perpetually by the chimney. The 
whole of the air which came in by Cooper’s 
ventilator went straight up the chimney. Not 
only so, but, on examining the inuver hall-door, it 
was found that air from the body of the house 
was leaking into the outer hall to supply the 
deficiency requited by the powerfal chimney- 
draught, to the deprivation of the house, which 
really required it. 

2. The second case is that of a large pile of 
buildings, recently erected at a cost of about 
30,0001., and let ont in flats. Complaints of 
smoky chimneys and of draughts were universal. 
This was because there was no systematic pro- 
vision for a sufficient supply of. fresh air to 
supply chimney-draught and maintain com- 
bustion. The whole matter cannot be put right 
except at great trouble and expense. 

3. The third case is that of a house which I 
recently purchased and now occupy. In my 
dining-room there is at presént no provision for 
checking the quantity of air which escapes by 
the chimney, and no provision for the entrance 
of air except by door and windows. Every 
evening I have to open a window two or three 


make it fit for my lungs. 

Now, evils of the kind shown by these three 
cases may and should not exist, but I utterly 
despair of seeing a general improvement until 
the adoption of the simple additions to the 
Building Acts which I have mentioned. I should 
like to know if Mr. Robins, or any of your 
readers, could make a valid objection to either 
of them. Frepx. Epwarps, JUN. 








VENTILATION AT THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 


Tue Long Room of the Custom-house, Lower 
Thames.street;—one of the largest rooms in 
London,—has recently been ventilated by Messrs. 
Robert Boyle & Sons, under the direction of Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works, the system applied 
being # combination of their well-known air- 
pump ventilators and vertical tube air-inlets. 
The room had long borne the character of being 
one of the worst-ventilated rooms in London, and 
was the subject of reports by Prof. Faraday and 
Dr. Ure thirty years ago. On the completion of 
the work, a series of experiments was made to 
test the efficiency of the means adopted. 
These experitnents, began on the 5th. inst., and 
completed on the 9th, were witnessed by Dr. 
B. W. Richardson, Captain Douglas Galton, Pro- 
fessor Corfield, and others interested in sanitary 
work. Theroom is194ft. long, 60ft. wide, and 54ft. 
in height, and is lighted by about 200 largeargand 
burners supported by standards rising from the 
desks and counters, the burners being about on a 
level with the head of a person of average height. 
Formerly, when these burners had been alight 
for a short time, the atmosphere became very 
“stuffy” and le. The heating 
arrangements consisted of two large double open 
stove fire-places in the centre of the toom. The 
number of clerks employed in the room is about 
140, besides whom there. is a constant influx of 
merchants’ clerks and others having business to 
transact in the room. For extracting the 
vitiated air Messrs. Boyle have fixed six of their 
air-pump ventilators, each 3ft. in diameter, on 
the roof, each being connected with the interior 
of the room by an iron shaft 18 in. in diameter, 
led down from the ventiletor to an opening 
of the same material and diameter in the 
centre-line of the ceiling. For the admis- 
sion of air there are twelve vertical tubes, 
each 10 in. by 8 in., placed in the bays of 
six of the windows. on the south side of the 
room, and icati 
means of openings, 2 ft. by 1 ft., cat in the 
under the centre of each window. 
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minute, or 288,000 cubic feet per hour. The 
wind was north-east to east,—not the most 
favourable for the ventilators. On the following 
day the ventilators were found to be extracting 
900 cubic feet each ir minute, or 5,460 cubic 


feet per minute, 000 cubic feet per hour 
for the six, the wind being in the same direc- 
tion, but strong. Later on the same day, the 
ventilators were found by Dr. Richardson to be 
extracting 1,347} cubic feet each per minute, or 
8,085 cubic feet per minute for the six, or 
485,100 cubic feet per hour. On the third and 
subsequent days the experiments were conducted 
by Professor Corfield and Mr. Rogers Field, 
with satisfactory results, after which the old 
system of ventilation was put in operation, with 
the result that there wae a strong down-dranght. 
The experiments (to which we may return) seem 
to have demonstrated the perfect success of 
Messrs. Boyle’s work, which has been execated 
under the supervision of Mr. R. MoLeish, clerk 
of the works. We understand. that Messrs. 
Boyle are going to essay the ventilation of the 
Council-chamber at Guildhall, and that the town 
clerk (Sir John Monckton) and Mr. A. Murray (of 
theCity Architect’s office) watched the experi- 
ments at the Custom House with a view to the 
wants of the Court of Common Council. 








EXTENSIVE STORM SEWER WORKS IN 
SOUTH LONDON. 


At a cost of upwards of 100,000/. the con. 
struction of a comprehensive system of new 
sewer works has been in progress in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brixton, Clapham, and other parte 
of South London, for the purpose of carrying off 
the storm waters which, during the last fow 
ears have caused such devastation in the 
locality during the prevalence of floods. It will 
be remembered that Brixton-road and other 
neighbouring thoroughfares have, on several 
occasions, been entirely submerged, mainly, as 
it is understood, by the overflow water from the 
Effra sewer ; and it is to remedy this that the 
costly works now in progress were undertaken 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works. The first 
portion ‘of the work executed was a spacious 
intercepting sewer slong Brixton-road, from the 
old White Horse Inn at the junction of Lough- 
borough-road, to Kennington Church, and this 
part of the undertaking is now on the point of 
completion. 

The heaviest portions of the work, however, 
are the large sewers which have now for 
some months been in progress from Ken 
nington Church, and slong Harleyford-road; 
Kennington Oval, to Vauzhall-cross, and also 
between the last-named point and the Bedford 
Arms Hotel, Clapham-road, near the Olaphant 
road Railway Station. The first-named sewer 
along Har! -road, will, when completed, be 
nearly 4 mile long, whilet that from the Bedford 
Hotel, along Clapham-road and South Lambeth- 
road to Vauxhall-cross, will be almost double 
that length. The works forthe Harleyford-road 
sewer are of an exceptionally heavy engineering 
character, involving the excavation and opening 
out of one-half the width of the entire roadway 
to the extent of 13 ft. wide and 20 ft. deep, and 
the carting away of several thousand cubic feet 
of earthwork. The tramway traffic between 
Kennington Oval and Vauxhall is entirely 
stopped by tlie works, general vehicular traffic 
being also largely interfered with, in conse: 
quence of scarcely half the roadway being 
available. Four powerful engines are stationed 
at different pointe along the route for the pur- 
pose of assisting in raising the excavated earth- 
work, and lowering the materials of which the 
sewer is being It is a 9-ft. barrel 
sewer, faced inside with hard red Warwick 
shire bricks, from WN. the brickwork 
being enclosed by an outside ring of the 
best cement concrete, 13 in. in thickness. The 
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which have now been in progress for about six 
months, and which it is expected will yet take 
twelve months to finish. 

The works are being executed from the de- 
signs of Sir Joseph Bazalgette, engineer to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Phillips as acting engineer. 
The contractors are Messrs. Williamson, Son, & 
Wallington, of Shepherd’s-bush, the amount of 
their contract for the two sewers being nearly 
70,0001. 








WYNARD'S ALMSHOUSES, EXETER. 


Tus rather interesting block of old buildings, 
standing just without the site of the city’s 
ancient south gate, has been restored. They 
were built by William Wynard, the third re- 
corder of Exeter, in 1436; but some of the 
original buildings were destroyed during the 
sieges of the city in the civil wars of the seven- 
teenth century. The group consists of a chapel 
and houses for twelve indigent men, built in a 
square, with an open courtyard in the midst. 
The buildings having become somewhat ruinous, 
have just been restored, under Mr. Edward Ash- 
worth, architect, of Exeter. The north front of 
the quadrangle has been nearly all reconstructed 
in Heavitree stone, and the chimney-shafts of 
the dwellings are rebuilt in brick and Bath 
stone. The walle have been raised 18 in., thus 
giving additional comfort in the heretofore low- 
ceilinged bedrooms. The roofs of the north, 
east, and west sides of the quadrangle have been 
reconstructed of new timber. The coating of 
rough-cast has been beaten off the fronts of the 
houses, and the facing of Heavitree stone re- 
paired and made in conformity with the chapel. 
The bell-turret and the labels and string-courses 
have been made good where need be. 

The woodwork was done by Mr. Vicary, the 
masonry by Mr. R. Mitchell, the carving by Mr. 
Harry Hems, and the painting and glazing by 
Messrs. Kingwell & Son, gll these tradesmen 
being of Exeter. 








COMPETITIONS. 
Liverpool Conservative Club. 


Siz,—Learning that the plans for which the 
second and third premiums had been paid, had 
been sent to, and retained, at the offices of the 
architects to whom the first place has been 
awarded, I felt it my duty to protest against 
such an unusual course, and now enclose copy 
with this, leaving comment to others, and merely 
saying that, although I have waited since the 
date thereon, no reply or even acknowledgment 
of receipt is to hand, notwithstanding my mem- 
bership of the club and position as a competitor. 

E. Ex.ison. 

#*,* We have not space for the letter referred 
to. Mr. Ellison says the conditions provide that 
the designs selected for premiums are to be con- 
sidered the property of the committee, but 
maintains that this does not give the committee 
the right to make any use of them. 





Eastbourne Town-hall.—The result of this 
competition is that the Building Surveyor of the 
Local Board has been instructed to make designs 
for the hall, and carry them out. 

Newbury Grammar School Competition.—We 
are informed that fifty-three sets of plans and 
drawings for the New Grammar School have 
been sent ip, and that the trustees of the muni- 
cipal charities intend, as soon as Mr. Water. 
house has advised them as to the comparative 
meen of the plans, to exhibit them in the town- 

ll, 








PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL SANITARY 
EXHIBITION. 


S1r,—I hope that the exhibition which I see 
you are interesting yourself about will be satis- 
factory. If so small a guarantee would be of 
any use, I should be happy to have my name pat 
down for two guineas; for I think one of the 
reasons sanitary improvements do not progress 
so quickly as they would otherwise do is because 
the ordinary householder does not care to go to 
books or lectures, whilst if he can see a model 
of a proper drain or pipe, or what not, being a 
practical Englishman, he will quite understand 
its value, and will probably on the next possible 


occasion harass his plumber, much to his own | Geari: 


eatiafaation and benefit, Mainly, I believe, 
through a careful weekly perusal © Builder, 
I bave gained some idea, on the subject, which I 


have naturally extended by noticing any practical 
example I could ; and so, on taking a new house 
lately, I at once asked some pertinent questions 
as to the drainage of the bath-room and so forth, 
and at once discovered that this habitation, with 
first-rate drainage had only one cistern through- 
out the house. I quote this as an example of 
how necessary it is to bring to the ordinary 
householder like myself some means of being 
acquainted with sanitary subjects. If all read 
the Builder, it would be right enough; but, not 
doing so, it is most important to get the prin- 
ciples exemplified by illustrations at an exhibi- 
tion, which should be thoroughly well proclaimed 
and ntade known, so as to attract all classes, 
and especially workmen and their employers.* 








A SURVEYOR’S PROBLEM. 
Sizn,—The accompanying solution I beg to 
submit, and bope it will be clear to “‘ Computer.” 
In the _ rectangle 
DABO we have three 
similar (Euclid VI., 8) 
right - angled triangles, 
E AED, DEC, and 
C E F, and consequently 
their sides will be in 
proportion. 
SothtAE:DE::CE.EF 
and AE:DE::DE:CE 
thereforeeAE-EF=DE.-CE...... (1) 
, and AE-CE=DE? ............ (2) 
Also the area of the rectangle will be equal 
toDE-CA. 
From (1) and (2) we have 
AE?-EF-CE=DE*.CHE 
and therefore A EK? - EK F=D EK? 
Also from (1) we haveA E-EF*=DE-OCE-EF 
but DE - E F=C E? 
(Euclid VI., prop. 8, cor.) 
therefore A E - E F*=C E* 
The expression for the area will therefore be: 


(\/ ABER) (AEs a/ AE-EF) 


Substitating for the letters the values given, 
we obtain 5334-94 square feet for the required 
area of the figure. J. G. Ving. 
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Sir,—A ‘“Surveyor’s Problem,” published in 
your to-day’s issue, admits of an easy solution, 
as follows :— 
Suppose AE=a, EF=b, EC=a2, ED=y. 
a and 6 are known, and wand y unknown. The 
three triangles AED, DEC, and CE F are 
similar, and 

“SE F:EO::ED:3BA or ont 
and HC: ED:: BD: BA or o=* 
Two equations to determine @ and y solving: 


we get :— 
y=a?b °° ywat of 
ab Lit 42 


: 


ao 
The required area evidently equals A C x E D 
=(a+2) y. 
*? Area=(a+a? of) af gt 
=(a' +04) ant 


at ¥/ 87°= 19-6 approx. 


ot . r/ = yy 


Se" at + o = 25°4 ” 
ease fhe ctabhd.o 
«+ ab’ =87x241= 209-67 _,, 


* Area =(25°4) (209°67) = 53256 square feet. 
T. H. Eacugs.t 


¢~= 








* The guarantee fund, we are informed, has been sub- 
roe Retina iy Re Bh sin Ag don 
sho’ sen 4 mo: to . 
Judge, 8, Deholee Villas, Ww. _ 

+ Bince these were in type we have been favoured with 
solutiozs by Mr. E, L. Garbett, Mr. Scargill, Mr. ur 
ieniman ie 7 J pri: W a om 

n, Me. r. W. H. m, 
Mr, J, M. Jefferson, the Rev. BH, K. 
Donglas 





QUANTITIES. 


S1n,—Touching the editorial note to “Quan. 
tities,” on p. 58 of the Builder,—When practising 
as & quantity surveyor I always, on request, sup. 
plied the builder with a copy of the dimensiong 
(at his cost), and in heavy stone jobs always sent 
the dimensions of the masonry as @ matter of 
course,—and, not unfrequently, to the architeot 
also. Again, when acting on behalf of the con. 
tractors, I have repeatedly required to havea 
copy of the dimensions supplied to me, 
although frequently refased, such refusal hag 
never been sustained, and verified copies have 
always been obtained. If such a claim is not 
maintainable, the contractor under certain cir. 
cumstances, of not infrequent occurrence, would 
be at a great disadvantage; and in a somewhat 
wide experience I have arrived at the conclusion, 
and have over and over again advised con- 
tractors, that they should only pay the swrveyor's 
charges on receiving a copy of the dimensions, 
and this most especially when the architect hag 
been himself the surveyor. I have heard very 


but have held to it, and always insured com- 
pliance. 

As referee on disputed accounts, I frequently 
require the ofiginal dimensions to be produced, 
as it is by reference to them only that many 
mysteries can be cleared up; and, if to be pro- 
duced at one stage, why not at an earlier one, 
when reference to them would, in most cases, 
clear up doubt and prevent disputes ? 








VENICE TO THE RESCUE. 


Sir,—I think some of your readers may care 
to read the enclosed article, translated from 
L’ Adriatico of Venice. 

C. Harrison TOWNSEND. 


Tt is not long since the English made little objection 
to being called bores (seccature), and other hard n 
for telling us that certain systems of restoration canal 
so much loss to Europe, and especially to ourselves, that 
they should not be continued. 

hey now wish to show their impartiality and the 
strength of the principles which move them to save from 
destruction so many geen objects, whether Italian 
French, German, British, or others, Mr. Henry Pownall 
addresses himself to the people of Venice, requesting that 
they will generously come to the assistance of the English, 
He wishes us to send an address to the Lord Mayor of 
London, begging him to prevent the erection of a new 
front to the Abbey of St. Alban’s, near London,—an 
abbey from which came Nicholas Breakspear, afterwards 
made Pope Adrian LV. Thisit is now proposed to convert 
into an object that will make every one that sees it die of 
laughter. Mr. Pownall also sent the design of the pro- 
osed alterations in order that it should be properly ex- 

hibited in Venice. It is a jumble (accozzaglia) of the 
elements of English Gothic, without coherence, without 
taste, without unity, and we shall compassionate this 
gentleman from our very hearts if his exertions to pre- 
vent its being carried out should prove unsuccessful,” 








THE ORIGIN OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


S1z,—It seems that a conflict of opinions has lately 

arisen upon the above subject, and it may perhaps be ex- 

ected that I, as one of those acquain with matters 

spe, See very beginning, should not remain altogether 
} 1) 


After reading the letters published in the Builder, I 
confess my regret to be in any way at issue with my 
(shall I say?) old and respected friend, Professor Kerr; but 
my convictions are certainly in accord with the facts s0 
plainly stated by Mr. Colling. There never was, in my 
mind, any doubt whatever that the “ Architectural Asso- 
ciation” was a genuine development of the “ Association of 
Architectural Draughtsmen’’; and I find that I happened 
to use this identical term in exactly the same connexion, 
when writing the biographical memoir of the late Mr. 
Wylson, which nppeared in the Builder ten years ago.* 
After crediting Mr, Wylson with being the “ originator 
may here be mentioned @ Association first held ite 
meetings in Castle-street, Holborn ; next in Southampton- 
d; then at Lyon’s Inn Hall (also in the Strand, 
and now ; and now, in a more developed form, 
it is known as the hitectural Association, meeting in 
Conduit-street, Regent-street.”” Such an opinion has never, 
till the nt time, I believe, been challenged. 
Mr. had, 1846 (as he states), two special 
grievances against the existing society :— 
1st. That we called ourselves “‘ Draughtsmen.”” Trae: 
{et even from the first, we were not wholly of that class; 
ut the word was thought likely to apply to the majority 
of those who would join us ; while, since in those days the 
facilities of communication with other and elder members 
see iaaeenes mugs sereeel aes wecieion 2 
mu van ° 
much question whether, in point of fact, there were 
among the new comers, more in proportion of 
or incipient *‘draughtemen” than among the old stock ; 
but, as the former winced at proclaiming the fact, and 
persisted in their objection, the title was shertened 
acnaliagh ly, and in that respect was a decided improve- 
ment. 


2nd. That we were a “ benefit-club.” | But, ney | What 


street, 


said our prospectus (reprinted in full during the present 
discussion) ? i , after 
onumereting the different feetrres included, the asooulr 








Romanes, 0.B., Mr. Side, Mr, Penrose, an many 


* Bee Builder, vol, xxviii,, p, al. 


great indignation expressed at such a demand, — 


of the movement, there follows, in the next sentence, “It - 
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tion has formed the nucleus of a benevolent fund, an object 
deserving of the liberal consideration of the wealthier 
members of the profession, Subscription to this is 
optional with the members of the Architectural Associa- 
tion.” That is all, How this optional offshoot, not con- 
fined to ourselves, entitled us to be called, as a body, a 
«benefit club,”’ I am at a loss to know. 

Other points I forbear to touch upon. My chief desire 
js to assert, without partiality, I hope, the due relation- 
ship between the two Associations; the elder, a small 
pand of pioneers, but accomplishing much; the younger, 
in greater numbers, following very closely in our footsteps, 
accomplishing more. J. Dgayton Wyart. 





§ir,—In the correspondence which has lately opposed 
jn your journal on this subject, the name of my father, 
the late Mr. James Wyleon, has been mentioned, and as 
some doubts appear to exist as to who was the originator 
of the Association, I have been — for information 
with regard to the matter, and have found that the society 
now existing is the same as the ‘‘ Association of Architec- 
tural Draughtsmen,”’ founded by my father in 1842, In 
roof of this, I quote the following extract from a printed 

notice sent to members subsequently to the change of 
name :— 

‘Tue ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Instituted 1842. Reconstructed 1847, 

This society is a reconstruction of the late ‘ Association 
of Architectaral Draughtsmen,’ which was established in 
1842. 

The change of name and constitution has been effected 
with a view to less exclusion in membership, greater 
privileges, and more extended operations,” &c. 

Surely this is conclusive evidence that the Architectural 
Association and the Association of Architectural Draughts- 
men were one and the same society. 

Oswatp C, Wrtson. 
ey Probably enough has now been printed. on the 
subject, 








PORTLAND CEMENT versus LIME. 


Sir,—With reference to the comparative statement of 
the cost of lime and cement mortar, as given in my paper 
on this subject published in the Transactions of the Inst. 
C.E., will you kindly allow me to point out the prices 
therein quoted were those I had to deal with at the 
time my experiments were made, 

With regard to the cost of lime, Mr. Bishop states that 
the lime made by his company costs 9s. 3d. per cubic yard, 
including carriage to London, bat this, I imagine, does not 
represent the value of the lime on the works. There are 
the conveyance from the railway to the site, storage, 
interest on plant, &c , to be added, which would go far to 
raise the price considerably above 9s. 3s. per cubic yard. 

No doubt the price of lime in London would be less 
than in the Portsmouth district, but I think the same 
argument will apply with even greater force to the cost 
of Portland cement, §. Cotson. 








MILL BUILDING. 


Si2,—I beg to say that I am desirous of 
building a flour-mill in the Rio Chupat Valley, 
Patagonia, South America, where I can grow 
wheat at a cost of less than 6d. bushel, and 
sell it for over 5s. per bushel. The valley is 
very flat, and the river Chupat is very slow, so 
that not more than 18 in. of fall of water can 
behad. I think that a water-wheel of 9 ft. in 
diameter will do. Will any of your readers 
advise me to attach a fly-wheel of about one 
ton weight to the water-wheel? Would a fly- 
wheel of the above weight help the water-wheel, 
or give extra power to the water-wheel? If 
80, will you, sir, or avy of your very numerous 
and ingenious readers be so kind as to inform 
me, through the medium of the Builder, how 
many man-power or horse-power, in extra 
power, such a fly-wheel will give. I want to 
make use of the water-wheel to do some pump- 
ing as well as to work the flour-mill. It: strikes 
me that, if a heavy fly-wheel is attached to 
the water-wheel, enough power would be 
created by the force of velocity of the fly-wheel 
to work the pump, without diminishing the 
power of the water-wheel ; but as I am only a 
novice in these things, I hope, sir, that you will 
kindly insert this note in your next number, and 
that some one else will kindly give me “ more 
light” on the subject. I should also like to 
know which would be the best plan to attach a 
fly-wheel to the water- wheel ? 

Jones Lioyp. 

P.8.—I should also like to know whether fine 
8ea-side sand, which, of course, is salt, will make 
good concrete in conjunction with Portland 
cement for foundations in a wet place, and for 
walling, above ground, in the open air? Will 
seaside sand bind and harden like other sand 
that is used to make concrete ?—J. L. 











Architectural Scene at the Lyceum 
Theatre.—The architectural revival of the 
emple of Artemis in the second act of 
r. Tennyson’s tragedy was, we are informed, 
designed by Mr. James Knowles (editor 
of the Nineteenth Century), and executed 
ang his directions by Messrs. Craven, Cath- 
a rt, aad Arnott. It depicts, among other details, 
e lower drams of the columns of the Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, disinterred by Mr. J. T. 


VARIORUM. 


“ A DEscRIPTIVE account of the Roman Villa at 
Brading,” by Mr. Cornelius Nicholson, F.S.A., is 
published by Elliot Stock. It describes in an 
agreeable and popular manner the plan of the 
building, its position with regard to the Roman 
roads in the neighbourhood, and also the peculiar 
featares which are found in its construction, and 
the tesselated pavements which have so far been 
uncovered. Twolarge photographic illustrations 
of the most remarkable groups from the 
pavements are given in the work, and also a 
woodcut of marine figures from the very 
perfect panel found in one of the floors.—— 
——The book on “ Horticultural Buildings: 
their Construction, Heating, Interior Fittings, 
&c.,” by Mr. F. A. Fawkes, about to be published 
by B. T. Batsford, will have for its principal 
headings,—the sun’s rays, inclination of roofs, 
aspect and site, levelling, drainage, growing- 
houses, show-houses, garden-frames, brickwork, 
timber, glass, paint, training-wires, opening 
gear, staging, ventilation, shading, lighting, 
condensation and drip, notes on construc- 
tion, modes of heating, &c. Mr. G. B. 
Witts, C.E., of Leckhampton, is about to 
publish: an archzological map of Gloucester- 
shire, on which will be clearly indicated the 
position of 112 British and Roman camps, seven- 
teen Roman, villas, forty-three British and 
Roman roads, twenty-eight long barrows, and a 
large number of round barrows. A description 
of the map will also be published, giving an 
account of each subject of antiquity. ——The 
trade-book of “Eastern Art Manufactures 
and Decorative Objects,” issued by Messrs. 
Liberty & Co., of 218, Regent-street, and 
elsewhere, is a remarkable one of its kind. It 
includes articles from Persia, India, China, 
and Japan.—— The second edition of “A 
Guide to the Cathedral Church of Glou- 
cester ’’ (Gloucester: E. Nest), may be called a 
new work. It has been revised and illustrated 
by Mr. F. 8. Waller, architect, and is a capital 
specimen of what such a guide should be. 











Miscellanen, 


Boulder-stones as Grave-stones.— At a 
recent meeting of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, Mr. E. W. Binney, F.R.S., 
president, said that in the numerous excavations 
made in the drift deposits large boulder-stones 
are often met with, and cause a good deal of 
trouble to the workmen. They are glad to get 
quit of them somehow or other. Blasting them 
with gunpowder or dynamite, or burying them 
near to the place where they have been found, 
have been generally employed. Latterly it has 
become the fashion to remove them to public 
parks in order to preserve them; and fine speci- 
mens may be seen in those places at Manchester, 
Salford, Oldham, and Macclesfield, where they 
are not only preserved, but exposed to public 
attention. He (the president), when visiting 
Ashton-under-Lyne the other day, observed 
another use to which boulder-stones had been 
applied. There in the churchyard on the Man- 
chester-road a greenstone boulder, instead of 
being buried as was formerly the custom, is now 
used as a tombstone over the grave of a son of 
an alderman of that borough. This is the first 
instance where he had seen a boulder-stone used 
for such a purpose, and it is one where they may 
not only be preserved, but exhibited to the 
public. Over the grave of the late Mr. Locke, 
the railway engineer, in Kensal Green Cemetery, 
is a block of red granite; but, although plain, he 
thinks it isnot a boulder like the one at Ashton- 
under- Lyne. 

Building from the Top.—The City Press 
states it has happened that # house in a con- 
spicuons part of the City has been rebuilt,—the 
top part firat, in order to evade the liability 
which the pulling down of the whole would have 
involved the proprietors in, of setting back the 
premises for a public improvement. The reason- 
ing of the proprietors appeared to be, that if they 
had to give up a portion in front it would not 
have been worth while to rebuild at all, though 
compensation would, of course, have been given 
by the Commissioners of Sewers. It is the old 
illustration over again of the Act of Parliament 
and the coach-and-six. 

The late Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A.— 
Mr. Gladstone has given directions for 1001. to 
be paid to Mrs. Wright out of the Royal Bounty 





ood, and illustrated by.us a few years ago. . 


Fand, ‘ 


The Mersey Subway.—At a meeting of the 
Birkenhead Town Council, on the 5th inst., a 
letter was read from Mr. Christopher Bushell, 
dated the 10th of December, 1880, with regard 
to the Liverpool and Birkenhead Subway, 
stating that the Liverpool Corporation had now 
decided to send a deputation to the conference 
proposed to be held, at which the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board, the Great Western Rail- 
way Company, and the Subway Committee 
would be represented; that it was proposed 
that the conference should take place early in 
January, and requesting that the Corporation of 
Birkenhead would now appoint the deputation 
to represent them. The Mayor, Messrs. John 
Laird, T. H. Jackson, T. 8. Deakin, E. Mills, and 
Thos. Williams were appointed. 

The Building Exhibition.—This exhibition, 
which is to include architecture, construction, 
engineering, decoration, and furniture, is to be 
held at the Agricultural Hall, London, in April 
next. Some particalars have already been given 
ia our advertising columns. The charges for 
floor space will be 1s. 6d. per square foot, and 
applications for space are to be sent to the 
Manager, Mr. John Black, 161, Strand, London. 
In addition to articles and inventions of a 
strictly technical character, articles of a general 
character relating to building, decoration, or 
furniture, as well as books, drawings, and photo- 
graphic illustrations of the same, will be re- 
ceived. 

Site of Horsemonger-lane Gaol.—At the 
last meeting of the Surrey magistrates on the 
5th inst., Mr. E. H. Leycester Penrhyn presiding, 
it was resolved, on the motion of the chairman, 
— (1) That it is expedient, in the interest of 
the county, that the site of the connty gaol be 
retained; and (2) that the orders made as to 
the sale of a portion of the land be rescinded ; 
and (3) that the Finance Committee be em- 
powered to negotiate for its use as an open 
space, at a rental to be agreed upon, such use 
to be determinable at short notice. 

The Sunday Society—On Sunday last, 
January 9th, the Sunday Society opened the 
exhibition at the Hanover Gallery for the third 
time, from four to half past seven, during which 
time the number of visitors was more than 1,400, 
being an average of 400 per hour. On Sunday 
next, January 16, the members of the Society 
will visit the Winter Exhibition of the Society 
of British Artists in Suffolk-street, Pall-mall. 

Stone.—The red stone used in the Hay- 
market elevation of the Civil Service Stores in 
the Haymarket is, we are informed, from the 
Shawk quarries in Cumberland, supplied by 
Messrs. Dike & Bruton, of Victoria Wharf, 
Pimlico. The same stone, we are informed, is 
being used for the new Telegraph and Mercan- 
tile Marine Offices at Cardiff, for the Board of 
Trade. 

The Proposed Exhibition in Madrid. — 
Among the many propositions made by various 
foreign houses, that is said to have the best 
chance of acceptance which is from the planus pre- 
pared by M. Colibert, architect to Queen Isabella, 
in conjunction with Mr. G. M. Stewart, of 
Westminster. 

Presentation —On the 10th inst., at the 
Vicarage of St. Luke’s, Uxbridge-road, a gold 
watch was presented to Mr. John Darey, in 
recognition of the great interest he has taken in 
superintending the addition to St. Luke’s Church, 
which has been successfully completed by his 
father, Mr. Jos. Darey, builder. 

The Sanitary Assarance Association.— 
The Board of Trade have provisionaily approved 
the Memorandum and Articles of Association 
under which this Association is to be incor- 
porated. A number of influential persons have 
agreed to serve as the honorary council. 
Diocesan Architects.— At the general 
meeting of the Diocesan Board, at Wells, on the 
10th inst., Mr. John D. Sedding, of 18, Charlotte- 
street, Bedford-square, was unanimously elected 
as Diocesan Architect for Bath and Wells, in 
succession to the late Mr. Ferrey. 








TENDERS 
Fortwo houses and shops at Walthamstow, Essex, for 
Messrs, Mann, Crossman, & Paulin, Mr. Ernest Shum, 
a, * Pe Quantities by Mr, J. G. Raynes :— 
‘ole 











Footer ccovectses #1,33) 0 0 

GOOd Bv0G..ccccccscccscsescvesccosecced¥iseese 1,210 0 0 
Fuller ........ beccahbdsh doeb ail ods tas -do cheap coe 1,090 10 0 
Langmead & Way (accepted) ......... 1,077 0 0 

For erecting stable, coachhouse, &c., in rear of No. 50, 

J saption-rémt, Upper Holloway, for Mr. H. Callard :— 
POE. ccccsccccesscscoccscecsccocscccscoosesvestooses £237° 0 6 
LeAmpble  cgscccesesecccoeeeg Missatiehese abdeeses « 196 0 0 
GQeOVER coves sncssisecsedsosessecsececcessoes alice eee 
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Fo: new premises, with shops, No. 89, Oxford-| For stable building, at Westminster, for the Right Hon. Best Bath Stone. 

Sirenty an a Ba. 2, py nl for the Misses Lord Brabourne. Mr, Henry 8. Legg (Christ’s Hospital), wrsTWOOD GROUND, 
Cate 5950 0 0 | Hetfield £1,750 0 0 Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Ansell 5253 0 0 Macey & Son 1,550 0 0 Corsham Down, 

Veass-& Oo. — ° : ts Ni ates Mr And Farleigh Down. 
16g8 * r new building in Carteret-street, Westminster. ‘| BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & OO., Limited, 
Perry & Co 4,970 0 0 H §.L Christ’s Hospital), architect :— 4 7 ? 
ye & Head." rt 4975 9 0 racists Hospital), oneniie5,050 0 0 Corsham, Wilts.—{ Apvr.] 
Shaw 873 0 0 For converting five houses, in Camberwell-road, into ai Md 
Colls andl £430 00 chops, ood build six sayien in Alheny-maws, for Mr. | Doulting eeeerten — prec Hill Stone 
——_—_——_—. . Stedall. Mr. George , at — q' ° 

For osed new premises, with shop, No. 25, Market- G £3,321 11 & + ° * 

place, W, for ar. DU Ginee Mame Poianl. & Her. peek mere Prices, me at any part = the United 

n, arc’ Ss :— For erection of sheds for patients, and other works, at Kingdom, 
a £3,500 © ¢ _| the Deptford Hospital, New-cross-road :— CHARLES TRASK, 
Higgs eit 2,945 0 0 Sawyer, Clapham, accepted. Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, Somerset,[Anvz, 
erry & Co. k ' , aes 
ee eens “ 070 ¢ Z TO CORRESPONDENTS. ~~. paren 
Head Holy Trinity Church, Crouch Hill,—Mg. Hammer wishes us to f) 
Co poe 3 ; : scabonalne ancuneaae Church, referred to in our STOKE GROUND, and 
WNIT, wicniaiorgessntcssssceuppiosio es  — a eee end woodwerk of the CORSHAM DOWN, 
were su . . o,° ° 

For Church of 8t. Mich | North-| A. D. (cancelled ; baving appeared elsewhere).—W. 0. G. (wo do not | Supplied in any quantities on the shortest notice, 

e@mpton. Mr. ¢. Vialls, a a Quantities E Mr. L, | understand the question).—Revolving Divisions (the statement by PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Advi.] 

Cc. i J. 8. does not at paperrrerpers ge eovention). J. s = 

Wi (in German. It is published . Bs Darmstadt).—J. F. W, 
Gee. ce ag eam meine on : ° next week), —S. N. (next week).—P. L. (shall be considered),—J. M. J. Asphalte. 
Cosford, Northampton ................., 5,300 0 0 —W. H.G.—J. W. 8—R. H.-G. H. H—G. R—H. B. G.—G, E— Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
Watkin, Northampton .............. "5/295 0 0 E D.8—O. H. T.—B, L.—Rev. E, K. K.—Dr. V.—B. H. T.—J. M.J. White Asphaltes. 
Martin, Northampt 66:2 6 | [SERRA ANT ead | | 6M. AS ORDAST & G0. 

_ a Blisworth (accepted) ...... 4,504 0 0 0. 0. B.—W. P. B.S. HH. 5. A.—0. be] B.—Oosidens —H. 8 Le Office : 

r tions and additions at Messrs. R. & W. H. | R B—H.S—RE. B. & Son.—W. V.—F. W. P.—W. H. G.—0. L. W.— - 0. . 

Symington & Co.'s Stay Factory, Market Har rough. | J. 0. R—O. R. &—H. F—C. G—S, T.—F, C. P.—G, V.—Leo— No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvr.] 

r, Wm. Knight, architect, Quantities supplied :— E. E. D.—J. H.8,—P.8.—J. D. 8.—A. C. H.—E. T.8.—J. F. M.— i 
SEEEEET -<eilloninapseesetanapsasarvionmmensaalh £1,594 0 0 T. &A.—J. W. T.—Old Carpenter. Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
ay ap wales “ — : : All statements of facts, lists of Ssotaay &e. we be esr age Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 

ass & Co... oe by th and address of sender, not necessarily for . ‘ 
sees Rage rer A eee stig | foe dent ousmacedlnay sonion wepehouss tom, 
TE8ON (BCCEPtE),......erccoresseeseesseare ; Ww led to decli in t books and giving 

BI BI. sc ccscnssensonscensvepneee’ 1,386 0 0 ime nner ~ flat roofs, atables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 





For alterations and additions to the Crown, Tabernacle- 
walk, Finsbury, for Messrs, Watney & Co, Mr. C. W. 
Bovis, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 








OG TRIS scccovseccesecsesestecsertiesesés £1,197 0 0 
Taylor 1,178 0 0 
SNEED cassabssitensivaassensotaaanannabansess 1,097 0 0 
MEME ‘seexcinstvoscsnpscdcohcassesodbasesoseess 1,085 0 0 
ER eae 1,007 0 0 
Grant (accepted) 997 0 0 








For new warehouse, No. 65, Milton-street, Cripplegate» 
for Mr. Ragge. Mr. w. Patterson, architect =— . 
Crabb (aceepted) .......cccccsccsscsessosees £1,350 0 0 





For supplying and fixing drying-horses and disinfect 
at the School, ostend ie for the Mannaann of the 
Kensington ard Chelsea School District, Messrs, A, & 


C. Harston, architects :— 
Clements & Co. (accepted) .......e0.000 £150 0 0 
For planting trees and shrubs at the above school :—~ 
Burley (accepted) ........ececcsecsecseve ++.£264 0 0 





For supplying and fixing electric bells, at the Asylum 
for Imbeciles, Darenth, for the Managers of the Metro- 
politen Asylum District, Messrs, A. & ©, Harston, 
arebitects :— 
vam, Sax (accepted) £240 0 0 








For the following works at the Infirmary, for the 
Guardians of St, Mary Abbott's, Kensington. Messrs. 
A, & O, Harston, architects :— 4 gn yim: 


New Oakum Room. 











UND ROOMIUIED oisccsacessosseoccesneccouonase £105 0 0 
Saw Bench, $e, 

Busby (accepted) ........cecesssscssseeee £135 0 0 

For aie own and rebuilding house, No. 97, Leman- 
street, E. WA, Lengmenn architect na : = 

Read £989 0 0 

Haunt - 94 0 0 

Lusk (accepted) ......csccccssessorsssssescees 789 0 0 





For making, metalling, curbing, channelling, and sewer- 
ing private road, in the Roum of etinghem. Mr. 
Frederick Jackson, engineer :— 

J. & W. Russell 








£28710 0 
Cordon 21811 0 
Smart (accepted) 205 0 0 








Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume XXXIX. (July to 
December, 1880), is given as a Supplement with this 


Number. 

A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 
speiicstion at the Office. 

CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 
23. 6d. each ; also 

READING-CASES (Cleth), with Strings, to hold a Month’s Numbers, 


price 2s. each. 
THE THIRTY-NINTH VOLUME of ‘The Builder” (bound) will 
be ready on the 20th inst., price Twelve Shillings and 


Sixpence. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d, each 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEM ENTS 


SITUATIONS VAOANT, PARTNERSHIPS, Speneneygeurs 
. TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVEBTISEMEN' 





tisements on front 


&c, may be o 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY — 7 under ..... 2 2s. 6d, 
Kach additional line (about ten words) .....sec+e0« + 04. 6d. 
VERTISEMENTS, 
ee OO toned Box ——, Office of * The Builder,” 
bo terwarded, but must ip all casce be called for, and the 


Beoeipt 
One: Eee OHARGE FOR A BOX 18 AS UNDER:— 
“Situations Wan' vertisements ...... i, per Wee 
as all other Advertisements ......00++ssoescovee 6d. per Week. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
Stemps must not be sent, but all amall sums should te 
contitied be Casb in Letter or by Money Order, payable 
the Post-office, King-atreet, Covent-garden, W.0, to 
FOURDRBINIER, Publisher, 
sanatie ‘Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0, 
ta for the current week's issue must reach the office 
pefore THERES o'clock p,m. on THURSDAY. 
Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWIN' TESTI- 
MOnIALe, &c, lett at the Office in repl Phy a ata and 
pecommmends that of the latter ONLY should be 





TERMS OF SUBSORIFTION. 

“HE BULLDES” is supplied dérect trom Office to residents in 
at the rate of 19s. 

any part of the ead an per annum. 





granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvt.]} 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates. — The 
peculiar green tint of these stout, durable 
Slates recommends them for Churches, Maa. 
sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 
booked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J, 
MUSOOTT, Clynderwen, B.S.0,, South Wales.— 
[Apvr. | 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station in the Kingdom. 
Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Apvt.] 


B. J. Hudson & Sons, 
MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, and FANCY 
WOOD MERCHANTS. 

Immense quantities of thoroughly-seasoned 
Woods, specially adapted for Oabinet and 
Joinery purposes. Also Veneers of every de- 
scription always in stock, at lowest possible 
prices. 

WHITFIELD.STREET, LONDON, W., and 

GREAT PETER-STRERT, S8.W. 











MICHELMORE & REAP, 


ie 


“4 ((OLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self. ne DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
ae ee BOROUGH BOLD, 


LONDON, 8.E. 


es 












Discount to Builders. 
Tlustrated List two stampa. 





Roofing Felts. 





F, Braby & Co, 


{NODOROUS, SARKING, SHHATHING, AND HAIR FELTS, KEPT ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
ZINC, PERFORATED COPPER, AND PERFORATED IRON, IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND GAUGES, 


Wrought Iron Tanks.—F. Braby & Co. 


PAINTED AND GALVANISED, OF IMPROVED MANUFACTURE. 


Corrugated Iron.—F. Braby & Co. . 


GALVANISED AND BLACK IN ALL GAUGES KEPT IN STOCK, 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 to 360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATED 


ZINC WORK OF ALL KINDS, 


Hatton Garden, Liverpool: Great Clyde Street, Glasgow; and at Cyprus. 
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ZINC 


| ROOFING. 





CORRUGATED 
IRON 


ROOFING, 





ESTIMATES FOR ABOVE, 


HITHER PREPARED READY FOR FIXING 
OR FIXED COMPLETE, 


ON APPLICATION TO 


TREGGON 


& CO., 


The OLDEST FIRM IN THE TRADE, 


Mr, H. Treggon having been the first to introduce 











ZINC ROOFING r 





in this country. 


YORK WORKS, 


BREWERY ROAD, 


LONDON, N., 


AND 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


The Highest Award, a Silver Medal, 


HAS BEEN GIVEN TO 


CLARK & COMPANY, 


PATENT SELF-COILING REVOLVING 
VWOTSELESS 


STEEL SHUTTERS. 


PATENT SAFETY LIFTS AND HOISTS. 


Manufacturers of every description of Shop Fronts in Metal, Patent Sun 
Blinds, Revolving Shutters in Wood and Iron. 








LONDON—RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET. 


PARIS—Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, 40, LIVERPOOL—87, Lord-street. 
VIENNA—KaArnthner Strasse, 8. DUBLIN—8, Westmoreland-street. 

NEW YORK—162, West 27th. street, EDINBURGH—21, South St. David-street. 
MANCHESTER—57, Market-street. MELBOURNE—172, Queen-street. 


M. F. C. TURPIN, 22, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTURER OF THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
PARQUET FLOORINGS, 225s, WOOD CARVINGS. 
180,000 ft, super. in Stock, ready for Laying,  TEMMMAA 40; Gyles enceuted Be the Suis: at 
RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, if Skillea PR yee parts of the 









1s. per foot super (grooved and tongued), A | 16 
Immense Stock always ready for laying, | = Estimates and Designs on Application, 




















He) “AATistic JomeRy. ame 
THIN, PARQUET Sei \ HMM Na 


susceptible of removal at pleasure See Constiuction, CAREY ERATE ETT Duching. 





as» Dick RADCLYFFE & Co., F.R.H.S. 


Seed Merchants and Horticultural Decorators, 
128 and 129, HIGH HOLBORN. 





- SEEDS. BULBS. 
Horticultural Requisites Garden Requisites. 
WINDOW WINDOW 
CASES: BOXES. 
Ferneries Built and Conservatories Built and 
Furnished. Farnished. 
PLANTS. FERNS. 











The F in H.B.H, the 
Prince of Wales’s Pavilion at 
the Paris Exhibition was 
executed by Dick MHap- 
cLxFFs & Co. 


Queen Anne Window Cases, 
Barly English Conservatories, 
Old Style Aquaria and Fern 
Cases, Conservatories and 
Window Cases inyeOld8tyle. 


Registered Designs. TeSTMOMAL | 
“ Aldershot, June 10, 1880. 
Mrz, Rapot —I have 
to state that H.R.H. the 
Douxz of Connavenr is very 
much pleased indeed with the 
Rockwork in Conserva- 
Sir PHINSTOR 
— Colonel C.B.”’ 


Architects’ and Builders’ 
Designs specially prepared. 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis 
and Post Free. 








Window Gardening. 





S . Dick RADCLYFFE & Co., F.R.H.S. 





23, JEWIN STREET, zo! 








Seed Merchants aud Horticultural Decorators, 
128 and 129, HIGH HOLBORN. 
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